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The Law of the Sabbath. 
BIG 
A CALM EXAMINATION BY AN ANDOVER 
SEMINARY GRADUATE. 





As various opinions continue to exist in re- 
gard to the origin, authority and present obliga- 
tion of Sabbatical observances, it may be well 
to look back to the original record of it. 

There is a well-known institution called the 
Jewish Sabbath. The Hebrew people hold 
themselves religiously bound to observe it; and 
the Hebrew scriptures not only distinctly set 
forth the law requiring such observance, and 
accurately describe in what it consists, but give 
us also its origin and history. 

If you ask a Jew why he observes the Sab- 
bath, he will probably rehearse to you the fourth 
of the ten commandments formerly enjoined 
upon his nation by Moses, at Mount Sinai, and 
now recorded in the twentieth chapter of Exodus. 

It is as follows :— 

‘‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Six day shalt thou labor, and do all thy work; 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates; for in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and 
all that in them is, and rested the seventh day ; 
wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, 
and hallowed it.”—Ex. xx., 8-11. 

The word ‘‘Remember,” above used in regard 
to Sabbatical observance of the seventh day, in- 
dicates that the Hebrews had already some ac- 
quaintance with it; and, tracing back the nar- 
rative in Exodus, we find the institution of such 
observance in the sixteenth chapter. In verse 
22d of that chapter, speaking to the Hebrews 
“‘on the sixth day,” Moses said to them, ‘ 7o- 
morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord.” 

On the morrow, the seventh day, Moses said 
(speaking of the manna which they had _ pre- 
viously gathered), ‘‘Eat that to-day ; for to-day 
tsa Sabbath unto the Lord ; to-day ye shall not 
find itin the field. Six days ye shall gather it; 
but on the seventh day, whichis the Sabbath, in 
it there shall be none.” 

But the people, having evidently known 
nothing of Sabbath observance before, did not 
put perfect confidence in this statement; and 
the narrative proceeds :— 

‘And jt came to pass that there went out 
some of the people on the seventh day for to 
gather, and they found none. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep 
my commandments and my laws? See, for that 
the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore 
he giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two 
days; abide ye every man in his place; let uo 
man go out of his place on the seventh day. So 
the people rested on the seventh day.” 

Observe that the rest of the Sabbath was here 
expressly fixed for a definite day. On that day 
travel and one kind of labor were expressly 
forbidden. 
manna; and were not to go out of their place 
And the 
record proceeds to say that they did rest on 
that day. 

Now, when, four chapters after (about one 


The Hebrews were not to: gather 


on a certain fixed day, the seventh. 


month after; compare Ex. xvi., 1-29, and xix., 
J; xx., 8), the solemn command is given to these 
same people—‘*Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy,” is it not in the highest degree 
probable that the Sabbath here spoken of is the 
same that they had been observing for a month 
past? And does not this probability become 
certainty when it is immediately added—‘‘Six 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, bud 
the seventh day is the Sabbath ?” 

The day is here proved to be not merely a 
seventh part of time, to be chosen by each ac- 
cording to his pleasure, but a particular day of 
the week, which the Uebrews were already 
getting accustomed to observe. This day they 
still observe; and the name of this day is 
Saturday, alike by their usage and ours. There 
is no more doubt that the “seventh day” of the 
fourth-commandiment Sabbath is Saturday than 
that “the first day of the week,” spoken of in 
the New Testament, is Sunday. 

The fourth commandment has a wider scope 
than the direction given a month earlier, and 
recorded in the sixteenth chapter. That one 
(addressed to the Hebrews and to them only, 
since no other nation depended on manna for 
teod) forbade them to gather manna, and also 
to leave their appointed places on Saturday, 
the seventh day of the week. This one, ad- 
dressed to the same people, required them to 
remember that same Saturday-Sabbath, and to 
wbeerve it by ‘*not doing any work.” 

it would seem plain, even from the first as- 
peet of the case, that two injunctions tor Sab- 





batical observance, one given to the Hebrew 
people while wandering in the wilderness, and 





the other to the same persons assembled before 
Mount Sinai, were appuinted and intended tor | 
that people only, But there is positive addi- 


tional evidence to that effect. In many of the 





Sabbatical commands subsequently recorded in 
the Old Testament scriptures the limitation ot | 
ghem to the Hebrews is distinetly expressed, 

to been | 


decjaring Sabbath observance have 


given them as a mark of distinction betsivens 


them und other nations. Here is some of the | 
1 


ey idence * 

“And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak thou also unto the children of Israel, | 
saying, Verily, my Sabbaths ye shall Keep: for 
at is A BJGN BELWEEN ME AND Vol throughout 
your generations.” ~Ex. xxxing 42,18: | 

“Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep | 
the Sabbath, to observe the Sabbath throughout | 
their generations, fur a perpetu ul covenant. It | 
is a sign between me and the chudren of Israel 
for ever.” — Ex. xxxi., 16, 17. | 

“And remember that thou wast a servant in 


the Jand of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God | 


brougit thee out thence through a mighty hand 
and by 2. stretehed-out) arm; 
Lord thy «od commanded: thee 
Sabbath day.”-—Deut. v., 15. 

“ST gave them my Sabbaths to be @ stgju oe- 
licéen me and them.” Ezek. xx., 12. 

‘Thus it appears by the Old Testament serip- 
sures that the Sabbath was not only an 
portant part, but a peculiar and distinctive part, 
of the Jewish system. Nobody supposes that 
the Philisues, the Amalekites, the Moabites 
and Ammonites, the }Littites and Hivites. were 
required to observe the Sabbath. ‘That 
servance was devised expressly as a mark of 
bet But 


Vek 


distinc tion ween Jews and Gentiles 
the term Gentiles includes all who are vot Jews, 
and thus Chiistians, unless Saddatisnt W com- 
manded ta the Christian scriptures, have nce 
more to do that observance than the 
Philistines or the Assyriaus had. It was never 


with 


autended for any but Jews, according to the 
auld Testament. ‘Tc discover whether there is 
any such thing as a Caristian Sabbath we must 
go to the Christian scriptures, the New Testa- 
meut. 

Looking first a€ the negatire evidence sup- 
plied by the New Testament, we find that 
newdher Jesus nor any apostle ensoins Sabbath 
keeping. Not a single writer in the New Tes- 
tament commands of recommends the observ- 
‘ance either of Saturday or of any other day as 
a Sabbath. 
the observance of any day as peculiar or sacred, 
or as to be specially devoted to rest or worship. 


The Christian law being silent on this subject. 


the times of rest and worship are left free to be 
decided by human beings for themselves. Those 


who wish to set aside a particular day for their ciples of Jesus met together as quietly and 
own religious observance have an undoubted | secretly as possible on a Sunday evening in 
right to do so; but they have no ground for de- | Jerusalem, two days after their dispersion, in 


claring that God requires such observance. 


The second item of negative evidence in the 
New Testament is that netther Jesus nor any|in Troas, in Asia Minor, came together on a | 
apostle forbids Sabbath-breaking. There is | Sunday evening to break bread, and to hear an 


word of injunction to keep either ¢he Sabbath 


this negative evidence. 


) or non-observance -ot 


therefore, the | Sabbatarians that one we uld naturally expect 


to beep the } to find, in connection with it, some authority 


ob- 
-}never, in the New ‘Testament, called the Sab- 


We find there no requisition for! the Jews, came Jesus,” &c.—John xx., 


need of making the statement in this form since | exhortation 


80 many persons who call, and think, themselves 
followers of Jesus cry out against what they 
call ‘‘Sabbath-breaking.” But, in fact, it neces- | 
sarily follows from the statement next before 
this—the fact that neither Jesus nor any apostle, 
nor any New-Testament writer, enjoins Sabbath- 
keeping—that in the Christian system there ts 
no such thing as Sabiath-Lreaking. Where no 
Sabbath is commanded there is no Sabbath to | 
of course, then, to Christians, 
if 
an Episcopal minister should stigmatize dis- 
senters as Lent-breakers, or Christmas-breakers, 
he would be no more absurd than those who, 


violated ; 
there is no such thing as Sabbath-breaking. 


be 





claiming to be Christians, cry out against Sab- 
bath-breaking. The Christian system, judged | 
by the New Testament, gives no injunction re- 
specting either Lent or Christmas, or a weekly 
Sabbath. The rules of particular churches 
bind only the members of those churches, and 
bind even them only while they choose to re- 
main members. But if all the churches in the 
world should unite for that purpose they could 
not manufacture a new Christian duty. 
Looking, now, at posttice New-Testament evi- 
dence in regard to Sabbatisim, the position of 
Jesus towards it is the first thing to be von- 
sidered. The ground taken by him upon this 
subject was such that he was popularly known 
as a Sabbath-breaker. This 
man, they said, ‘tcannot be of God, because he 
Ile accepted an 
He justitied 


to devout Jews 


keepeth not tlte Sabbath day.” 
invitation to a feast on that day. 
his disciples in travelling and laboring on that 
day ; and, in the controversy which he had with 
the Pharisees on that occasion, while they were 
maintaining the binding force of their Fourth 
Commandment upon his disciples, and he was 
denying it, he unhesitatingly made the claim 
that he was ‘‘Lord ot the Sabbath;” a phrase 
which, ta that connection, could have no other 
meaning than that he was Lord of it to reject 
it; that he and his disciples were authorized to 
disregard their Sabbath, were freed from the 
obligation of their Fourth Commandment, and 
might decide (as he said in another place) Steven 
of themselves,” what they should do, or not do, 
on the seventh day of the week. Jesus, also, 
commanded, in one case, the bearing of a bur- 
den on the Sabbath day, in direct opposition, 
not only to the Fourth Commandment, but to 
the express and emphatic injunctions of Nehe- 
miah and Jeremiah. And, when accused in re- 
gard to this last act, he not only defended hin- 
self, but denied the statement in Genesis (which 
they seem to have quoted to hita as pertinent 
and authoritative), about God having “rested” 
Jesus said plainly, 
He 


after the work of creation. 
“My Father worketh hitherto.” never 
needed rest, and never did rest. 

The point of positive New-Testament evi- 
dence next in importance on this subject is the 
teaching of “the apostle to the Gentiles” in re- 
gard to it. Paul, born and educated a Jew, 
and taught from his youth to consider Sabbath 
observance as a duty, would, of course, have 
continued to teach and practise it under the 
new religion if such observance had tormed a 
part of the new religion. It is a highly signifi- 
cant fact, considering his antecedents, that no 


or @ Sabbath ever dropped from his lips aster 
he became a Christian. But we are not left to 
Ife plainly teaches, in 
strong, varied and multiplied forms of expres- 
sion, that Christian proselytes from Judaism 
are delivered trom the Sabbatical obligation, as 
from all other distinctively Jewish obligations. 
Observance of days, tothe Jew who became a 
Vo all such, 


as soon as they received the dyctrine taugiit by 


Christian, was utterly abolished. 


Jesus, Paul proclaimed their entire freedom 
from all Sabbatical ordinances. Hear him :— 

“And you, being dead in your sins, and the 
uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened 
together with him, having forgiven you all tres- 
Passes; BLOTLING OUT, THE HANDWRITING O1 
ORDINANCES that was against us, which was 
contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nail- 
ing it to the cross: LET NO MAN THEREPORE 
JUDGE You in meat or in drink, OR IN RESPECT oO} 
A HOLY DAY, OR OF THE Sapbaru-pays: which 
are a siabow of things to come; but the Bopy 
is of Christ.”—Col. ii., 15-17. 

There at. that 
Christians, persons disposed to incorporate the 


were time many Judaizing 


old faith with the new, instead of turning de- 
cisively to the latter as preferable. To such 
Paul speaks of their disposition to Sabbatize as 
showing a re- 


a suspicious circumstance; as 


minder of subjection to the obsolete ordi- 
dinances (‘tbeggarly elements,” he calls then; 
To such he 


Gal. iv., ) of the Jewish system, 


says: **Ye observe days and months and times 
Lam atraid of you, lest 1 have be- 
-Gal. iv., 10. 11. 


Still, Paul claims for every man, under the 


and years. 


stowed upon you labor in vain.” 


Christian system, the right to make peculiar 
shall think it de- 


“One man esteemeth one day above 


use of a special day, if he 
sirable : 
another; another esteemeth erery day athe 
let every man be fully persuaded in’ his own 
This 


nently noteworthy, for two reasons: 


emi- 


{ 


mind Rom. xiv., 5. passage is 
first, i 
expressly allows to Christians the observance 
to 


fact 


a Sabbath, according 





the preference of cach person; next, the 
of such allowance proves that Christianity, as 
Paul nuderstood 
clude Sabbath observance. 

In of the 
ground taken by Jesus and by Panl may be 


it, does mot require nor in- 


view evidence above cited, the 
properly called, [ think, ante-SatLatieal, 

‘The first day of the week” is a plirase sev- 
feral times met with in the New ‘Testament: 


and the use of this phrase is so insisted on by 


the Sabbath has been 
! changed” from the seventh day of the week to 
the tirst. 
authority connected with this phrase that one 


*Sabbath-breaking.” 


jftor the pretence that 


Ww It is on the assumption of some 


man another of 


Let us look at the reeord and sce what ground 


accuses 


from Paul, who was going away 
the next morning. 

From just these two little facts, the mention 
in the Christian records of Sunday evening as 
the time when two meetings were held, the fol- 
lowing unauthorized assumptions are made :— 

That all Christians, everywhere, are to hold 
mectings every Sunday. 

That they are not merely to copy these scat- 
tered instances of what the early disciples did, 
by meeting on Sunday evening, but to devote 
the whole of every Sunday to rest and worship. 

That these things are God's command, in- 
stead of merely somebody’s hasty inference 


| trom insutlicient premises. 


And that God intended, by the mention that 
these two scattered meetings took place on 
Sunday evening, to have it understood that a 
Sunday-Sabbath was thenceforth to be binding 
upon Christians, in place of the obsolete Sat- 
urday-Sabbaths of the Jews. 

Is it not absurd to attempt to manufacture a 
“Christian Sabbath” out of these two evenings 
of “the first day of the week”! But they do 
it because there is nothing else in the New Tes- 
tament to make a Sabbath of. 

Let it be further noted that, even on the un- 
proved supposition that these two evening meet- 
ings were held for worship, there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt that the disciples went 
to thém after spending the daylight hours in 
The 
pretense of a Sabbatical day preceding these 


their ordinary bread-carning occupation. 


evening assemblages is destitute alike of evi- 
dence and probability. 

The phrase, ‘the Lord’s day”—often applied 
to Sunday, the first day of the weck, by people 
who wish to have it thought that God requires 
some special observance of that day—occurs 
just once, and no more, in the New Testament. 
The author of the book of ‘*Revelation” says 
Cigald) : 
What he meant by that, and on what day of the 


“Twas inthe spirit on the Lord’s day.” 


week it occurred, any one may guess as he 
pleases. What is certain is, that you cannot 
get out of this passage an injunction for all 
Christians to observe one day of the week as a 
Sabbath. 

Phe tailure of the Fourth-Commandment ar- 
suientin this matteris so thorough— itis so self- 
evident that an injanetion to Jews to abstain 
from labor on Saturday cannot also require, by 
those same words, that Christians everywhere 
shall hold meetings for worshipon Sunday—and 
there is such an utter lack of evidence in all that 
can be scraped together from the New ‘Testament 
in support of Sunday-Sabbatism—that the advo- 
cates of that theory resort, in despair, to a text 
This is it: ‘On the 
seventh day God ended his work which he had 


in Genesis to help them. 


made; and he rested on the seventh day from 
And God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, be- 


all his work which he had made. 
cause that in it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made.” 

‘The sutticient answer to any Sabbatical claim 
founded on this passage is, that a statement 
which neither directs any man to do, or not to 
do, anything whatever, cannot possibly be ad- 
initted as a command for a specific duty bind- 
ing on all men in all ages. No priestly impos- 
ture in the world was ever greater than the 
citation of this passage as requiring that our 
Sunday be sacredly observed as a Sabbath. 
The doctrine of complete identitication of 
the Sabbath and Sunday seems to have been 
Dr. Bound 
1595), a divine of great authority 


first formally set forth by Rev. 
A. D. 
among the Puritans in England. From him it 
was adopted into the Confession and Catechism 
of the famous Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines, and thence it became a recognized tenet 
of the Scottish and other Presbyterians in Eng- 
land. 
boththe Boston Puritans and the Plymouth Pil- 


grims, and strict regulations for its enforce- 


From them it came to this country, with 


ment were incorporated in the first laws of 
Massachusetts. Portions of these Sunday laws, 
tounded on the utterly mistaken notion that 
they maintain a rule of Scripture, are still on 
our statute-books, and still exercise consider- 
able control over the community. False as 
their basis is, their operation is in part salu- 
tury, since it interferes with the disposition of 
some persons to carry on the ordinary course 
of labor and business seven days in the week 
without intermission. Onthe other hand, these 
laws have always obstructed measures highly 
usetul to the whole community, such as the 
opening of public libraries, reading-rooms, 
museums and galleries of art on Sundays, and 
have been successfully appealed to not only to 
prevent public benefits of this sort, but to pun- 
ish a quiet citizen for training a vine against 
his own door-post on Sunday morning. 

Sunday Sabbatism, even to this extent, is 
inculeated by the great Protestant sects vhich 
call themselves “‘evangelical” all through this 
country, and the ministers of most of them se- 
riousiy present, as sertptural proof of that 


such statements as have been an- 


this The 
however, does not inculeate this view of Sabba- 


doctrine, 


swered in paper. English church, 
tical observance among her authorized formu- 


laries, and no such doctrine or practice is 
known on the continent of Europe. 

To sum up: I have tried brietly to show— 

That the Sabbatical observance enjoined in 
the fourth commandment of the decalogue and 
throughout the Old Testament was intended tor 
Jews, and for no other nation or people, and 
that its requisition of them was rest on Saturday 
and labor on Sunday : 

That if any Christians think this fourth com- 
mandment binding en them, they alse should 
rest trom labor and business on Saturday, and 
should work on Sunday and the remaining days 
that 


possibly Ge obeyed in any other manner :— 


of the week, since commandment cannot 
That, since the Christian scriptures neither 


enjoin Sabbath-keeping nor forbid Sabbath- 
breaking, nor specify any day for particular ob- 


servance of any sort; and since Paul by elabo- 





he 
| We may clear the way for this examination 


has for this charge. 


. 


by noticing that the first day of the week 


the Old Testament, the 


word Sabbath means the Saturday Sabbath ot 


bath. There, as in 


| 
| the decalogue. The tact that “Sabbath” in the 


New Testament litferent day 


nivans quite a 


rate argument, and Jesus both by word and 
deed, claimed immunity for Christians from 
tourth-commandment Sabbatism:; and since 


the phrases which have been quoted trom: the 
New Testament as establishing a ‘*change of 
the day” are round, on examination, to have no 


such force or meaning, the phrase, ‘*Christian 
Sabbath,” must be held unjustifiable, and the 


from “ble first day of the week,” is clearly | thing intended by it as non-existent and vision- 

| shown in Matt. “Aviii-, 1, which says: ‘In the lary: And, tinally-- 

\ ena of the Sabbath. as U legan to dawn} That, since the view of Sabbatical obligation 
, > 7 - , P > rh . hy » shy < ’ its 

towards the first day of the week, oame Mary j brought to this country by the Boston Puritans 


| Magdalene,” Xe. 
| ‘The cases in the New Testament where * 
' 

tirst day of the week” is mentioned in connee- 


+e} 


the 


tion with an assembly of people, a coming to- 


gether of numbers (whether tor food, worship, 


preaching, or anything else), are just two; 


| two, and no more. 
“Then the same day,at evening, being tt 


tirst day of the week, when the doors were sta 


ic 


where the disciples were assembled for fear ot 
bar) 
*‘And upon the first day of the week, when 
the disciples came together to break breal, 
, Paul preached unto them ready to depart on 
the morrow), and continued his speech until 
>| midnight.”"—Acts xx., 7. 


‘| Here are two historical facts: 


| consequence of the crucifixion of their master. 
» 


+ 
Pe ae 


A considerable time after this the Christians 


}and the Plymouth Pilgrims, and now taught by | 
in Great} 


sundry sects of dissenters here and 
Britain, can be clearly traced to its origin in 
, the sixteenth century in a work by Dr. 
| Bound, and to the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, as the chief instruments of its propa- 


like > ' ode . 3s and i 1 rthe/., > . . 
like other exploded errors, and in holding the | yi.4. far, and no farther, are phrases cast aside 


very different grounds maintained by Jesus and | t 


Paul in the New Testament. 

Let it be noted that the ground taken in this 
article by no means impugns, or is designed to 
interfere with, that excellent custom and con- 


sent of civilized peoples by which the ordinary ! 


worship, it is far better to retain, than to 
| change, our habit of devoting that day to them. 


' 


Nicholas |, 
| 


They are the following :— | gation, we need feel no hesitation in treating it | 


counted drops, and again bright showers. 


} There is no rest while anything is hidden. 


pretense that they are laws of God. 


Memory. 
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It lies in the shadow, dim and gray, 
Of the morning light of by-gone day, 

"Mid the hills of long ago; 
Decked in their robes of fairy sheen, 
Whose blooming flowers and verdure green 

In living beauty glow. 

And gay young forms, so fresh and fair, 
With noiseless steps are roaming there 
Among its sylvan bowers; 

And oft we catch a transient gleam 

Of a smile as bright as sunny beam, 
And sweet as summer flowers. 

In woody copse and mossy glen, 

Ghosts of the joys that‘once have been 

The solitude invade ; 

Phantoms of buried loves arise, 
To mock our yearning, tearful eyes. 

And haunt the quiet shade. 
Sometimes we hear a voice, a tone, 

Long hushed beneath the churchyard stone, 

Borne by the zephyrs low : 

And often on the solemn air 
Will float the fragment of a prayer 

Lisped in the long ago. 
Then on our ears will fall a strain 
Of music, soft as summer rain, 

Which once our heartstrings thrilled 
When life was new and earth was bright, 
And when with innocent delight 

Our bounding hearts were filled. 
And in this lone, sequestered dell, 

Where mortal footsteps never tell, 
There lies a tideless lake: 
Across its bosom sweeps no sail, 
No sudden blast or stormy gale 
Doth eer its quiet break. 
And on its waters suiooth and fair 
Are ships becalmed and mould'ring there, 

Which failed to reach the strand : 
Freighted with treasures all untold, 

The garnered wealtii of many a soul 
That never came to land. 

And mirrored on its surtace dark 

Are wrecks of many.a gallant bark 

That sank beneath the wave 

When joy and love and tair renown, 

And taith and trust and hope went down 

Into a common grave. 

With anguished heart and trembling hand 

We build our tablets on the strand, 

Graven with mystic lore ; 

Sacred to those whose life-tide warm 

Still animates the mortal form, 

Yet live for‘us no more. 


Phan storied urn or marble pier 


Far sadder monuments we rear 


To our unburied dead ; 

Whose names we speak with “bated breath, 

Like whispers round the bed of death, 

Or tender farewells said. 

Enchanted vale! whose depths enshrine 

Che altar which we fondly twine : 
With wreaths of Changeless hue ; 

As pilgrims to their Mecca turn, 

For thee our hearts will ever yearn, 

With sacred instincts true. 

Within each human heart is found 

This holy consecrated ground, 

Secure from stranger tread; 

We guard its gates with jealous care, 

With rev'rent step we enter there 

And stand among our dead. 

Worcestén, July, i873. C. A. K. Poore. 

“Give! Give!’ 
For months the great prayer of the earth has 
Rain! rain!  Now-and-then 


been: we 


For 


tle Yr At last 


the windows of heaven were opened, and a re- 


and rootlets cried, More! more 
treshing, gentle moisture was spread far and 
wide. 
degrees the quantitv increased, till a steady 
tlow soaked well under the surface and revived 


all that could be restored. What holiday attire 


among the trees! and what laughing 
Now 


doubly weleome the blue sky and the golden 


wherever the eye rested! we say how 


sun! Buta few days will clapse when, scorched 
by the brassy heat, and panting with the saltri- 
ness of the dog-star reign, we shall lone for 
thunder, lightning and delugieg outpour. 

We 
must have a change of base. 


never can be fixed in our status; we 


Fortunately tor 
our moods, the circumstances of life are so 
various, demands so incessant, occupation so 
imperative, that we are casily supphed with 


manna for our constant need, From = intancy 


to 


ever 


ave we. stretch forward. To-day may be 


fair, but to-morrow, next year, some 


so 


time in the distance, our buds will open and our 


fruit tall. 
crow, talk, walk, 


The babe is lovely, but when it can 


vo alone, enter school. col- 


lege, office, rostrum, has name, fame, power, 
how exciting that anticipation! We strive with 
all our might to reach certain results, 
for we 


attained we scarcely regard ther, ure 


already in search of pastures new. ‘The pleas- 


ure is in the process, though that we ignore, 


and so sustain great loss. With patient endur- 
ance the machanic works to a detinite end, once 
his tinality. It proves a stepping-stone to other 
What 
a relief to the badzered author to come to fiars 


True, but a skele- 


suggestions, and he tries lis skill anew. 


and settle with the binder! 
ton plan is already on the stocks, and thereby 


he can surer touch the public puls Wihiat 
erowds of images come tu all artists!’ The 
specimen completed is quickly replaced by fresh 


canvas and clay. ‘These energies are our tidal 
waves, and course us through and through like 


the currents which run trom pole to pole and 


the immediate resolves for other explorations. 
A 
balloon slips its rigging, and a tearful death en- 
sues; 
of crossing the Atlantic. and means are forth- 
coming for such an experiment. There is de- 
in all this. 


sign 


Some do, and many might, 


enjoy present means, but the mass evidently 





cannot. 
shares are Constantly passing and repassing ; 


} nothing is too sacred tor innovation; cities 


tors are cast aside forthe sites of new dwell- 


In the minds of some revolve chemica 


@s tor the 


ngs. 


schem annihilation of cemeteries 


bent di over-straine 


systems invite paralysis, yet point to a perio: 


yy ab age on SCOVETY ; 


jwhen our wheels will stop silently and super 
| sede long-dy ings. 
| Who has of 


How we 


not dreamed flving, and h 


charming it was? have 


discontinued one dayin seven. Rest and recre-| }iity of such transit! Somewhere, somehow. | 
. s ansit! Sc here, : how, 


send our thoughts instantly: shall w 


|will give place to quicker methods. 
| people to come tous. It is but a step beyon 


Only let the grounds of such observance be un- 
derstood, ‘and let not sectarians impose their 
church rules upon the community under the 


have | 


these all were grateful; still, individuals, cat- | 


There was careful preparation, and by | 


delight } 


When | 


modity heat and cold. We are appalled at the | 
sufferings of Arctic adventurers, whole crews 
frozen together, yet with that) recital come 


but the sanguine of that craft are sure ! 


They are goaded on by the beacons 


which allure, often to their destruction. Plough- } 


ure 


: envied the | 
1. The dis. Course of bread-earning labor and business 18 |) 509, on waking, and questioned the practica- | And blend the present with the past, 


i to devise. 


of natural forces. Who is bold enough 


within atmospheres, and gases within gases? 
Steam has been, and is yet, a wonder, but it 
does not satisfy us. Other signs are all about 
us, and succeeding ages will have their marvels. 

With telescopes we have peered far away, but 
We 


j becoming largely familiar with the planetary 


that is nothing to what is in store. are 


world. The microscope has done much; but 
photography and its kindred will make all this 
pale. Just now the strong interest is in’ the 
sea, down below where plummet never sounded. 
Our dredges are overturning pre-conceived 
opinions, and revealing traths before unknown 
What 


laws, light, circulation! 


tu science. a world is there, with its 
What provision tor 
the teeming multitudes; what completeness in 
the arrangements; what delicacy, beauty, plan; 


what prairies, fields and forests ; 





colors, gems; what immense depths; what lay- 


fers of tides! Who ever thought to penetrate 
| to the floors of th 


e mighty abyss as we had im- 
ugined it? What was that fancy compared to 


the original—to the facts as proved by recent 
ee : 
i¢ Nebiaee 


rs? 


With their instruments we are told 


“that man has henceforth the means of wrench | 


ing the secrets of the oeean.” ‘It is a grand 
| nursery of the rudiments of life, which is main- 


| tained at all depths.”’ 


| “Beings supposed extinet inhabit to-day the | 


bed of the deep seas. There are no 


| 


} Chains, no periods terminated in the order of 


| geologic time. Ina certain sense we live now 


| in the cretaceous age. What is true of chalk 


jis true of other epochs of nature. The drag 
| 
jas reported under the mass of waters living 


l types hitherto only found in oolitic beds or 


tertiary domains. Nature neither interrupts 


| 
| or re-commmcnees her work; she continues it.” 
~The ocean has never ceased to be the chief 


jarchitect of our planet. The bed of the pro- 


| found waters is gorved with inexhaustible riches. 


| What we took for the tomb of lite is, on the 
| : . 

contrary, its cradle. Solitude may be caused 
j by temperature or violent currents ~never by 


depth.” 


Promptings trom within and responses from 


j Without entice us on to the unknown. ‘That 
jis our destiny. We have faculties, tools and 
| desire. The work is our portion; we must 


Pseek aud we shall tind; knock, and-doors will 


open, All is holy ground, and reverence un- 
tolds as we proceed. We are amazed, and 
every cover we litt is another evidence of In- 


j finite power and perfection. Our most exquis- 
lite endeavors are sledge-hammers beside the 
tuinute tracery of the Father's hand. 

While 


strange that we are blind to our own defects ? 


we apprehend so much, is it not 


and learn to obey the rules which govern us? 
that intelligent moderation which would save 
us. We are wofully deficient in morality, with- 
We slight 
our spirituality, the tinest net-work of our be- 


out which we are ‘tempty sound.” 
ing. If we took hold of our personalities as 
we do of the system of created things, what 
transformations we could achieve! We should 
We should respect mankind, and call no one 
unclean. Give! give! saith the voice. 
echo it forever,-and earn divinity by obeying 
its mandates. No better epitaphs tor men and 
women than hey did what they could. 

Hlome of My Childhood, 

° 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


WRITTEN FOR 





| Home of my childhood! once again 

I ereet thy hills and mountain streams, 

| And tread once more the sweeping plain 
That haunted all my dreams ; 

| For here with loving ones I strayed, 

And, boy-like, dallied with the flowers, 

| An 


Tsung my song and laughed and played, 
As flew youth's golden hours. 


| Behind yon sleeping hills, away, 
| In glowing majesty sublime, 
I see go down the god of day 
| Just as in olden time ; 
| While as | look the busy thought 
Is working—working on the heart, 
And, ere its task is fully wrought 
The tecling tear will start. 
And thought will work and come the tears, 
And all the wealth of memory, 
| As backward through the faded years 
| "The mind runs riot, like the sea; 
11 sce the same familiar skies, 
Broad, arching and cloud-tipped with gold, 
And all the dreamy visions rise 
And rusii upon ine as of old. 


Around the little cottage door, 


Trimmed carctul and with tasterul care, 
The green-vine clambers as of vore, 
And tragrant blossoms scent the air; 
And int 
Whose fruit, in childhood, was the best, 
The 
And as of old to build her nest. 


ie hollow apple-tree, 
blucbird Comes in spring to see, 


The brook, tar as the eve Can see, 
Goes sweetly murmuring along, 
With music in its melody 
Just ike some old tamiliar song 
IT stand beside the cottage door. 
so dear in Childhood's years to me, 
And listen to its gentle 
\s 
Pie 


For Lam on enchanted ground, 


roar 
mit rushes to the sea. 
past more like the present seems, 


And come again my boyish dreams, 
Bezuiled by everything around 

I yield me to the magic power 
Which on me like a mantle falls, 

For well the cottage, mead and flower 
Some pleasant memory recalls. 

They form of childhood’s dreams a part, 
And this is all; 

The charm of home to lite and heart 
Re 

And though but few of them to-day 


for thosé who gave 
stun the unforgotten grave ; 


Phe change and lapse of years survive, 
Still warmly near my heart they lay, 
Kept dearly, lovingly alive. 
My rush of feeling, broad and deep, 
1 cannot stitle, never can, 


ill the 


Nor hide the weckness of the man 


rst 


ericts which through me sweep, 


nel 
mug 


ther scenes my manhood greet, 
And living, loving ones are dear, 
God help me! if [turn to meet 


The sleepers to my heart so dear. 


yuilt upon cities, and the graves of our ances- 


While moves life’s panorama by 


I hear the village chapel bell, 


] 


And some good angel, how or why, 
Has bound me in his spell; 


i Hope blesses with the kindest cheer, 


1 


Faith. sturdy champion, clears the way, 
The living and the dead so dear 
Seem doubly dear to-day. 


yw | What though my sky be overcast! 


I see above the spanning bow, 


And, better than I come, I go— 


ation to that extent are clearly beneficial 10 | 4) 00 must be something to correspond to this. | Go trom the pleasant past, which seems 
men’s bodies, minds and souls; and since Sun- | yw, 


e| More to my present pleasures give, 


day is already used for those purposes, as well | over project ourselves? Shall we not talk Content to feel and know my dreams 
{as for assemblages for religious instruction and | otherwise than by pen and paper? Postal cards | And days of childhood live. 
We wiil | Home of my childhood! once again 


d| I greet thy hills and mountain streams, 


| to tell them what we want. Spirit never ceases | And tread once more the sweeping plain 
We have scarcely touched the outer limit 


to 


predict the enfolded possibilities, atmospheres 


9 


what caves, | 


broken | 


| Why can we not improve ourselves as a race, | 


We are too intemperate, and suffer tor want of | 


modity, recuty and replace the low by the high- | 


Let us | 


That haunted all my dreams ; 
For here with loving ones I strayed, 
And, boy-like, dallied with the tlowers, 
; And sung my song and laughed and played, 
As tlew youth’s golden hours. 
J. E. DawLey. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Young Woman in Europe. 
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to COMMONWEALTH. 

COLOGNE. 

To Cologne we went to see the famous Cathe- 
dral, hundreds of years old, its beginning dat- 
fing back to the fourteenth century, and, with 
| the contributions of all the many years between, 


still unfinished. The architecture is grand and 





impressive and the ornamentation very elabo- 
| rate, especially the beautiful windows in the 
| styles of all the different ages. Very much is 
| there to sce and admire, but the crowning glory 
jot it, after all, is the bells, which, just as we 
| were leaving the place, rang out into the still 
| air a perfect peal of joy and harmony; and for 
j halt an hour we listened spell-bound to their 
| rich, thrilling music. 
| Near the Cathedral we visited a little church 
| where a man ot sepulchral appearance opens a 
; sepulchral door, and says in a sepulchral voice, 
i**All bones! All bones!” 
| little 
lot beholding the ‘*Bones of tne Eleven Thou- 


Waiking in with no 
curiosity, the traveller has the privilege 


j sand Holy Virgins” ranged around in the most 
| ingenious devices, forming roses, lilies, dahlias 
| and the like, the central object tur admiration 


| 
| being the skull and bones of St. Ursula encir- 


| cled by those of five of her especial favorites. 
| American incredulity would assert itself in 


| 


} the solemn air of our guide. We saw, also, here 
ithe skulls of the Three Wise Men of old, with 
ithe name of each upon the forehead bone in 


} rubies. 


mysterious hints of ‘chicken bonés,” despite 


In fact, this place appears to be a head- 
quarters of the old Catholic mania for relics, 
and numberless are the rare jewels which on 


their eccount have been bestowed on church 


and cathedral by kings and bishops and high 


| dignitaries in times gone by. ‘Po us of the new 
| world they are times so entirely gone 


by that 


Halt an hour after Bingen we come in sight 
of Ehrenbreitstein the glorious, high up on the 
left bank of the river. It rears its massive 
walls with a majesty and dignity worthy of its 
proud position, and in its magnificent strength 
seems utterly impregnable. A five 
long years, when the garrison was fairly starved 


siege of 


out, was the only means by which the French 
The 
view from its topmost point is indescribably 
grand. 


were able to become its masters in 1815. 


The city of Coblentz, directly opposite, with 


its red-tiled roots and many green trees, its 
bridges and its towers, makes a very pretty 
*The blue Moselle” here 


empties into the Rhine and for more than five 


picture in its way. 


niles preserves its own individual color, the two 
flowing peacetully along—a strip of blue and a 
strip of grayish green. 

Many people declare the Rhine and its scen- 
ery very disappointing. It is, perhaps, lacking 
in exciting qualities, but the calm and quiet 
over all, while to some tiresome, is to others a 
source of delight, and there is an exceeding 
fascination in its constantly-varying banks, now 
presenting a green sunny stretch of cultivated 
fields and vineyards, or a pretty bright little 
town, now a gentle rise with perhaps a solitary 
tower, standing, like a druid ot old, draped 
with ivy, and again some picturesque ruin full 
of interest and beauty, while the delicate mist 
which distance and the river gives adds a soft 
and poetic charm. Without insisting upon a 
standard of taste to which there can be no ex- 


} ception, jt is certain that to those who are so 


happy as to appreciate it the day up the Rhine 


forms one of the brightest experiences of 
travel. A Warr. 





; NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Wood's Household Magazine, tor August, has 
an excellent miscellany, alike instructive and 
entertaining. — 
Bulletin No. 
tor July, L873, 


New York city. 

26, of the Boston Public Library, 
gives a list of the more import- 
ant books placed in the library, or newly lo- 
eated, during April, May and June, and many 
very valuable suggestions besides. 

Re : Medtord, 
printed, at the request of his parishioners, a very 


v. Henry DeLong, of has 





) we look with amazement and pity upon the rev- 
| erence the people here, most of them, show tor 
}those things which in quantity and quality do 





| 
so often appeal strongly to our sense of the lu- 
dicrous. | 


/ A magnificent bridge of iron trestle-work | 
} with fine arches spans the Rhine at this point, | 
| } 


one side of it given up entirely to railroads, | 


while the other affords ample accommodation tor 
}on either side is a noble equestrian statue of | 
) King William. Just of 

i queer bridges of boats which are common in 


the constant throng of vehicles and pedestrians ; 


below is one those 


this locality. In the evening the scene here 
| forms a most effective picture. As we look out 
through the lattice-work ot the bridge the thou- 
sands of lights on the river-banks throw long 


golden reflections into the water; the boat bridge 


is marked in its entire length by a line of glow- 


ling red; the pale yellow crescent of the new 


moon casts a delicate radiance over the shape- 
ly head and shoulders of the statue near us, 


and touches lightly here-and-there a group of 


loiterers; while the strains of the ‘Blue Dan- 


ube” come to us over the water from some dis- 


tant eat and lend a witchery to the whole. 


ON THE RHINE. 


| Leaving Kolu, as the Germans call it, in the 
early morning, and while a regiment of Prus- 
sian soldiers filing down the street in their trim 
suits and golden helmets were attracting great 
attention, considering the unseasonableness of 
the hour, we took the little boat which was to 
carry us down, or rather up, the Rhine. It was 
a pertect June day, with a sky full of tleecy 
floating clouds, and as the passage up the river 
is made very slowly owing to the strength of 
the current, our passengers could enjoy the 
fscenery to the utmost, and sketch-books re- 
ceived many a jotting. [tis very true, as a well- 
known writer attirms, that ‘‘you can always buy 
better sketches than you can make,” but there 
is a great delight and a certain pride in looking 
upon your own work, especially after a return 
to the hard, practical New England life, when 





through those little, unformed, barely recogniza- 
ble bits, which are so entirely vours, the whole 


delightful day up the Rhine, on the Danube, at 
Interlaken, or Zurich, is lived over again in re- 
| membrance. 

We 


| not so altogether engrossed in the 
| sex nery as we sail along that we become un- 


are 


| mindful of those studies of human nature which 





here, as always in our travels, are likely to prove | 
of considerable interest. We are sure to meet | 
an Englishman, the regular typical John Bull, 


| perhaps a young wife with him, or may bea par- 


}ty of four or five, apparently determined on 


going through everything; they have a sort of 


stolid pride in endurance; seem not to enjoy so 


very inuch, but to **do” the continent much as 


some peuple do” the White Mountains. ‘Then 
we have the jolly Scotchinan, who is so socia- 
ble and ready to make friends; the comfortable 


German, who has a nice, matronly-looking wile 


and three chubby babies; he is very talkative 
lin his own language, and to one who could un- | 
| derstand him he would probably relate in its 
place each legend and historical association ot 
}ourvaricd route. We like these Germans—they | 
are hospitable, kind and reliable, and seem to | 
entertain a high sense of honor and right. | 
The waiters on the boatare a study in them- 
selves, Wearing What we should consider a ball- 
room Costume-—black broadcloth swallow-tails, | 
pulps and white stockings, white neckties and 
the most immaculate shirts, not forgetting even 
the 


fhover around an American like birds of prey, | 


a bunch of flowers in button-hole. They 


| 
and when he leaves the boat he is expected to | ee 


detestable. | 


This t 


slightest service demands recognition, an 


tee well, tees is 


The 
uncalied-tor attentions 


systein O 


are pressed upon you 


with the same motive. You meet with it every 


| where; as, for instance, you perhaps eall a car- | 


riage—a very respectable-looking man = rushes 


up in great haste to open the door tor you: do 
you look at him in innocent amazement at his 
politeness, out comes his hand tor some sub- 
stantial acknowledgment. As we sai) joytully 
up the Rhine, however, all thoughts of tees and 


other disagreeable subjects tlee trom our minds. 


covered with vineyards, and the tall ruins of 
| its ancient castle showing glimpses of the sky 
{through their graceful arches. 
t! 


to us as the locality of the old cave at the side 


A spot where 


ie Vines now grow most thickly is pointed out 


of the lill where the legend tells that the great | 


horned dragon was killed by Siegtried, the good 
Angel of the Mount. The fortress on the top 
was a stronghold of bandits who pounced down 
upon the passing vessels; their watch-tower is 
one of the most prominent points of the present 
ruin. We all remember how Byron immortal- 
izes ‘*The castled-crag of Drachenfels.” 
Marksburg, Rheinstein, Rheinbach, pass in 
| beautiful succession, receding in the distance, 
| and the Loreley, where we do not wonder the 
and fatal enchantress dweil. 
Bishop Hatton’s Tower attracts our attention 
just before entering Bingen. This last is a 
charming little city, cool and refreshing. It 
has smart, trim houses, pleasant walks and num- 
‘bers of pretty girls, and we cannot but remem- 
ber here that soldier-boy who was ‘‘ born at 
| Bingen, dear Bingen, on the Rhine.” 


fair loved to 


j esting. 


We pass Drachenteis with its sunny slopes | 


rational and at the same time reverential esti- 
mates of The Bible. He would have it a guide 
and inspiration rather than a master and fetish. 

We have the Minority Report, a Bill, and 
the Speech of Hou. BE. I’. Carpenter, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, in relation to the State’s 
control of the Hoosac-tunnel Railroad, which, 
together, offer some strong arguments for that 
side of the question. —Boston, Wright & Potter, 
State printers. 

Appletows Journal (monthly part), for July, 
Sail-Rock, Lake 
Superior, Historic Houses on the Shenandoah, 
of 
stantinople, a Summer Scene, and others, and 


has illustrated articles on 


Reminiscences Fontainebleau Forest, Con- 
a most excellent compendium of entertainment 
and instruction. Always valuable, time seems 
to freshen and improve this serial.—For sale 
by A. Williams & Co. 


One more cook-book! This time by Hannah 
Widditield, whom the Petersons haye discov- 
ered with her extensive scrap-book of admirable 
It is entitled Widdifield’s New Cook- 
Book, and all the receipts have been tested 
It is de- 
signed to serve the young as well as experienced 


receipts. 
by the author and the best judges. 


housekeeper, and the sick and convalescent. 
It is systematically arranged, and has a co- 
pious index.—Philadelphia, ‘T. B. Peterson & 
Brother. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, tor July, continues 
Earl Lytton’s story, ‘The Parisians ;” has an- 
other, the eighth, of those essays on French 
Home Lite which have attracted so much at- 
tention; a paper on tie Cure Santa Cruz and 
the full of 
readily aceessible information; a description of 


Carlist war, interesting and not 


Newtoundland and its industries; a pleasant es- 
say on “The Four Ages;” a financial article, 
entitled The Rate of Discount:” and a bio- 
graphical and critical one on Alexander Dumas. 
New York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 

The two later volumes of Holt «© Williams’s 
“‘Leisure-Hour series” of books are A Pair of 
Blue Hyes, a novel, by Thomas Hardy, author 
of the previously-published ‘‘Under the Green- 
wood ‘Tree,’ which has been compared to 
“George Eliot's” works; and Dimitri Roudine, 
by Ivan Turgeéniet¥, reprinted from the Every 
Saturdays translation from the German and 
Kreneh versions, of whose works four vol- 
umes have previously been published in this 
The presentation in Keery Saturday 


series. 


} has shown that it is a novel of intense interest. 


—Nichols & Hatl have the volumes. 

The Herald of Health contains Col. T. W. 
Iligginson’s excellent paper upon ‘The Higher 
Education of Women,” the best article we have 
The bints on 


cookery that appear here trom time-to-time are 


seen anywhere on this subject. 


among the most valuable of its contents, being 
not elaborate recipes for cake or similar con- 
coctions, but truly hints of the simplest kind 
upon methods of Cooking the plainest articles of 
food. This month it is potatues and crushed 
wheat. It is 
cover to the other, and every number brings 


full of interest trom one bright 


something valuable to one’s own special need. 
e 


The Educational Monthly gives 


comprehensive reviews and gleanings of its 


American 


sister magazines under the head of “Cream of 
the Educational Monthlics.”” These paragraphs 
are so good as tu lead us to hope they may be- 
come a permanent feature. The paper entitled 
“Resonance” js especially suggestive and inter- 
There also others concerning 
“Schoolhouses forthe Country,” ‘Errors in the 
“The Structure of the 


Appalachian Zone,” ‘‘Leif Erikson,” etc. The 


ure 


ot Prepositions,” 


I | Geographical Notes” continue full of fresh 


information and interest, as does always the 
whole of this wide-awake Educational. 

The Journal of Speculative Vhilosophy, the 
second number of this year, is at hand and offers 
the following papers: ‘Introduction to Specu- 
lative Logic and Philosophy ;” ‘‘A) Pretended 
Right to Lie from Motives of Humanity,” from 
Kant; ‘The Rejected Lover,” a poem; 
tures on the Philosophy of Law ;” ‘*‘Pedagogis 

jas a System;” ‘‘Hamilet;” ‘Philosophy in Eu- 


rope.” This journal appears to be devoted less 


‘*Lec- j 


There is a great deal of humor and observation 
in ‘Low Tides,” published anonymously; Bur- 
nand’s ‘My Time” continues entertainingly ; 
good sense and valuable suggestions permeate 
‘Skilled Labor;” Theodore M. Osborne tells 
easily of “A Hopeless Attachment;” Nathan 
Appleton has a sensible briet-talk concerning 
the **Republics in the Old World ;” Miss Lucre- 
tia Hale tells a good story of “On Duty;” T. 
G. Appleton sings of ‘An August Sunrise,” 
and M. H. Hinckley complements it with ‘*Coun- 
try Sights and Sounds ;” Mr. Perkins’s ‘“‘Scrope” 
continues; and Horatio N. Powers character- 
izes Philip Gilbert Hamerton in a biographical 


sketch. ‘The departments are all readable. 


Oliver Ditson & Co.’s latest installment of 
New Music includes ‘Thinking of Thee,” song, 
words by Augusta Webster, music by Jaques 
Blumenthal; “When the Night 
around us,” ballad, music by James D. Kins- 


has closed 


ley; ‘*Radiant Aida,” romanza for tenor, from 
Verdi's opera, translated and adapted by Theo- 
dore T. Barker; ‘‘Unspoken,” ballad, words 
by J. H. Ewing, music by Alfred S. Gatty; 
“She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” words by J. 
P. Knight, transcribed by Branley Richards ; 
**Waltz,” tor piano, by Ernst Perabo, an admir- 
able and striking composition; ‘Beside the 
Garden-gate,” S. Wilson, 
music by Alfred Rosen; ‘*Annie Dear,” song, 
words by Rea, music by Franz Abt; ‘‘L'm al- 


song, words by T. 


ways happy and gay,” words by George Cooper, 
music by Edwin Christie; ** Watchman’s Song,” 
fer piano, by Albert Jungmann; ‘Songs trom 
the Alleghany,” waltz, tor piano, by G. A. Weber 
—all excellent, and some from the masters of 
song aad music. 

The Aldine, tor August, is grand in illustra- 
tion. ‘Two tull-page drawings are a ‘*View on 
Long Island Sound.” by DeHaas, and ‘Lake 
Colden,” in the Adirondacks, by F. T. Vance— 
both spirited and pertect in their way; then one 
of Tavernier’s genre pictures of a faithful dog 
watching his sleeping master, entitled ‘‘A Good 

Jog ;” several striking drawings of Adirondack 
scenery; ‘A Group of Deer,” after Specht; 
and **The Explanation,” atter Herpter; ‘*Shoo- 
Fly,” a sketch, ** Picking 
Flowers,” a charming bit of girlhood. 


humorous and 
These 
are all finely drawn. In the letter-press de- 
partment Mary E. Bradley, Erekmann-Chatrian, 
Robert K. Weeks, Clara F. Guernsey, Charles 
D. Shanley, Elizabeth Stoddard, and others, 
make contributions of interest and entertain- 
ment, the whole forming an exceedingly happy 
The Aldine 
refines and improves wherever it penetrates. 
New York, James Sutton & Co. ; Boston agent, 
B. Hl. Smith, room 4, 2: 


>= 


complement to the art treasures. 


> Court street. 


Outlines of Men, Women and Things is the 
name of the new volume of the collected writ- 
ings of Mary Clemmer Ames, published by 
Hurd & Houghton. It is fancifully bound in 
linen covers and presents a striking appearance 
at first glance. Its pages are of gradually-in- 
creasing interest. The articles are arranged in 
very complete climax, the first few being pleas- 
ant sketches of travel, then several of memorials 
of noted people, and finally she treats of some 
of the most important and serious questions 
which to-day perplex the world—pin-money for 
women, breadmaking and the kitchen difficulty, 
woman-suffrage, and, under the name ‘Caste in 
Sex,” she expresses her mind upon the educa- 
of The 
cheerful essay, entitled ‘*Let us Live,” that is 


tion women. volume closes with a 
elastic and brave enough to leave the reader in- 
spired with new strength to follow the bidding. 
Every one knows the charm of Mrs. Ames’s 
style, and her writings need no recommenda- 
tion; every one will lose no opportunity to read 
them. 

A volume of Critiques and Addresses, by 
Prof. Huxley, is recently published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. The first two of the papers here 
collected pertain entirely to the condition and 
status of progress in England, and give, there- 
fore, a distinct idea of the difficulties which 
there beset efforts made for the improvements 
needed by present generations. Their subjects 
are “‘Administrative Nihilism” and ‘The School 
Boards,” and much of the thought in the former 
applies very justly to the state of affairs under 
our own Other papers treat of 
of Coal,” 
“Ethnology,” ‘Palaeontology 


government. 
“Yeast,” ‘Formation “Coral and 
Coral Reets,” 
and the Doctrine of Evolution,” “Mr. Darwin’s 
“The Genealogy of Animals,” and 
Those of the 
the of 
polemic contests 


Critics,” 
“The Metaphysics of Sensation. 
to 
rather 


papers which seem claim name 


critiques Consist ot 
than calm and philosophic criticism, and a fre- 
quent tendency to combat what somebody has 
said concerning his former statements lends a 
shadow of unpleasant egotism to his writings. 
His thought is keen and broad, but it does not 
leave an impression of thoroughness, and his 


‘rambling manner of expressing it gives the 


readet a sympathetic comprehension of the pre- 
dicament of those other people whom he quotes 
as so widely misunderstanding his statements, 
and not a little dread that any attempt to refer 
to his opinions would be likely to educe a simi- 
lar charge. The addresses upon natural sci- 
ence, where polemics are less introduced, are 
most pleasing, and contain clear and concise in- 
formation. 

The Galasy offers this month much excellent 
reading. ‘“Japanning the English Language,” 
an account of Mr. Mori’s plan of simplifying 
English to be taught in Japanese schools in 
place of his own scant and inadequate mother- 
tongue, relates the proposed inauguration of a 
new era in the progress of language. Carl 
Benson ‘‘casually cogitates” on ‘*Woman’s 
Rights’ again”; one can't but commiserate the 
dear man in his anxiety lest they get more 
rights than are good for them; we suppose he 
knows the dangers of having had more than he 
found safe to exercise, and sympathizes accord- 
ingly; yet how few human beings will admit, 
whatever their blunders or failures, that his own 
“rights” are a dangerous drug to be dealt out 
Richard Grant White writes 
Notes 
usual decisiveness, and if 


by another's law! 


some ‘Linguistic and Literary and 


(Qlueries”” with his 





| 
| 


} 


and less to selections from Hegel, Kant, and | 


other foreign writers of the past, and to be rather 
| given to discussions of more present interest by 


l recent, often living, authors. The smaller pro- 


| portion of foreign and ancient papers now found 


| The #electic, for August, with a portrait of 
Hawthorne and sundry good articles, may be 
had at the ‘Old Corner,” of Williams & Co. 
“The Jesuits and their Expulsion trom Ger- 
many” leads off, showing that hostility to the 
order has chiefly come from Roman Catholic 
governments. Then aseries of papers of pleas- 
ant reading at the mountain side, or seashore, 
‘*fit to be read” summer or winter; and closing 
with ‘*An Englishman in Vermont,” from Mac- 
| millan, wherein our cousins of the Green Moun- 
tain State are hit for boorishness of manners 
and hard-fisted avarice—the same old, old 
| story, too true, perhaps, sometimes, but coming 
| ungraciously from one of the ‘“‘nation of shop- 


| keepers.”—E. R. Pelton, New York. | 
Old and New, for August, is unusually good. 


t 


j 
| 


within its covers scems to us a Wise improvement. | 


some of his statements leave a lingering doubt 
inthe mind of the student-reader, we have, at 
least, the benetit of knowing his ‘ say so” on 
the subject. It remains to be seen whether this 
can make good English of the prevalent col- 
loquial ‘tyou was,” or of what value is all the 
recent contest about ‘‘had rather’ after all. 
Mr. White tried ‘had rather” with a dose of 
common sense, the best medicine, and seems to 
dissolve, if not utterly dissipate, its difficulty. 
He is, however, not quite fair in his answer con- 
cerning the future tense, which he says is not 


; made up of two presents, but a present tense 


| not also a present tense. 


and an infinitive—as if the intinitive used were 
The Galazy contains 
two murders, ‘Hung in Armor,” a droll story 
spite of the execution in it, and a thorough dis- 
interment of ‘*The Parkman Murder,” with the 
moral—let all murderers suffer the full penalty 
of the law, as did Prof. Webster. The writer, 
in his desire to decrease the murder-mania of 
these later days, has most unwisely done what 
most ministers to its growth by detailing minutie 
of suchacrime. Of some things the less said 
the better. The Galaxy has already had one 
frightful murder this year in ‘‘The Wetherel 
Affair”; we had fondly hoped it would not have 
any more. But we can’t help reading it—mur- 
ders and all—for it is always full of good things 





well told. 
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It is often said, and sometimes reverently, 
sometimes patronizingly, as though it were an 
exceedingly neat thing in nature, that she is so 
full of life that wherever you look you see 
some new phase of it. But remember this is a 
kind of life appreciable only by those of a sci- 
entific or artistic turn of mind; that to a large 
proportion of our people nature is a dead 
letter; and, sad though it may be, she is far 
more dead to country than to city people, ex- 
cept in rare instances. A large majority of 
city people have a more lively interest in na- 
ture than country people, b she appeal 
more strongly to their curiosity. But opposed 
to this majority are occasional people who truly 
know and love nature because they have been 
brought up in the country and grown into it, so 
One such is worth a thousand of the 


sient 
ONE OF THE re OF CONCORD, 


[Correspondence of the Springfield Republican. | 

A genuine type of the Massachusetts citizen, 
such as make New England institutions possible, 
and will long uphold them, wasa plain Concord 
wan who has just died, and was buried there 
vesterday—Francis Edwin Bigeiow. He was 
the hero of ‘‘Warrington’s” and Richard H. 
Dana's story of the juryman in one of the Bos- 
ton fugitive slave cases, who would not convict 
the rescuers of S.adrach becauge he was one of 
them. Indeed, he gave a practical illustration, 
with improvements, of the doctrine laid down 
by Theodore Parker, in 1850, that a juror wno 
is sitting on the trial of a man that has aided a 
fugitive slave to escape ought to acquit him, not- 
withstanding his oath and the charge of the 
judge. ‘The law is plain, let us suppose, said 
Parker, ‘‘and the testimony conclusive. : Great- 
heart himself confesses the deed—saving one 
ready to perish. ‘The judge charges that if the 
jurors are satisfied of that fact, then they must re- 
turn that he is guilty. If I have extinguished my 
manhood by my juror’s oath then I shall do my 
official business and find Greatheart guilty, and 
I shall seem to be a true man; but if I value my 
manhood I shall answer after my natural duty 
to love man and not hate him, to do him justice 
and not injustice, I shall eay ‘Not guilty." Then 
men will call me foresworn and a liar, but humen 
nature will justify the verdict.” This is exactly 
what was done in Mr. Bigelow’s case—tor no 
man ever respected him less for this verdict 
when the facts afterwards became known. As 
I remember them from his own account, they 
were as follows :— 

The Shadrach rescue took place February 
15, 1851, and Elizur Wright, Charles U. Davis, 
Lewis Hayden, Robert Morris, and other anti- 
slavery men, white and colored, were arrested 
and tried for aiding in it. They were all finally 
acquitted in November, 1851, Jolin P. Hale and 
R. H. Dana, Jr., being their counsel. On one 
of these cases in the United States court Mr. 
Bigelow was summoned as a juror from Concord. 
The evidence was strong against the prisoner, 
and Mr. Dana had little hope of getting him off. 
To his surprise the jury, notwithstanding the 
judge’s charge against his client, refused to con- 
vict him. Some years afterward, meeting Mr. 
Bigelow and recognizing him as one of the jury 
in that case, he asked him how they happened 
to find no verdict against him—the evidence was 
so strong and the judge's ruling in favor of con- 
viction was so clear. ‘‘You remember, per- 
haps,” answered Mr. Bigelow, ‘that the wit- 
nesses swore they saw the prisoner help Sha- 
drach into a carriage, which was traced over 
Cambridge bridge, and into West Cambridge, 
where he was put into another carriage and 
driven to Concord, and there put into a wagon 
at night and driven to Sudbury?” Yes, Mr. 
Dana femembered that. ‘‘Well,” said Mr. 
Bigelow, who was a Concord blacksmith, **/ 
drove that wagon over to Sudbury.” Mr. 
Dana ‘‘saw the point” and did not ask any more 
questions about the case. In tact, Shadrach 
was brought into Concord in the evening, and 
the small company of abolitionists there, of 
whom Mrs. Mary Merrick Brooks (mother of 
Judge G. M. Brooks), the Thoreau and Whiting 
families, Mrs. Kmersun, Miss Mary Rice, and 
Mr. Bigelow and his wife, were the principal 
persons, undertuok to send him on his way to 
Canada. So they borrowed the horse of the late 
Addison Fay, which Edwin Bigclow was to 
drive, equipped Shadrach in anvther suit of 
clothes, including a hat of Mr. Nathan Brooks, 
the judge’s father, and at dead of night dis- 
patched him to Sudbury, whence he was carried 
by some of the faithful to Leominster, and there 
touk the cars for Canada. When he was called 
upon to take the juror’s oath, Mr. Bigelow told 
me he had some doubt about it, but seeing Mr. 
H. of Littleton taking it he thought he could, 
and did so—with the result above-mentioned. 

This was merely an episode in the life of my 
goud neighbor, who was ore of the best black- 
smiths, best citizens, and most sincere and mod- 
est men, I ever had the good fortune to know. 
He performed every duty to the community and 
to his family—worked hard, educated his chil- 
dren well, cared for his workmen, his poor neigh- 
bors and all who had any claim upon him, and 
solaced himself in his hard-working life by cul- 
tivating his garden, practicing music, of which 
he was passionately fond, and reading the news- 
papers. He practiced every night with the 
peace-jubilee chorus, last year, and sung with 
them through the jubilee, old as he was; and 
there was no more devoted enthusiast for music 
that he among the thousands who sung or lis- 
tened there. He worked at his trade almost to 
the day of his death, for his last illness was a 
short one—and he had worked at it in Concord 
for nearly 40 years. He was born and married 
in Weston, a town near by, but went to Concord 
before he was 30, and brought up his children 
theré> His only surviving son, who graduated 
with distinction at Harvard this year, is now on 
his way to Dr. Gould's astronomical station in 
Cordova, South America, where he is engaged 
to assist in scientific observations, in the employ 
of the Argentine republic. He was the very 
image of Longtellow’s ‘Village Blacksmith,” 
and the poem might have been written out of 
his daily life—but it was not, for such men be- 
long to a class, and Longfellow had only to de- 
scribe some one whom he knew to draw the like- 
ness of all. So long as such men and their like 
in other occupations, but with the same stead- 
fast spirit, are found by hundreds in Massachu- 
setts and all over New England, there need be 
no fear fur the permanence of what is really 
goed in our institutions. 
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to speak. 
other kind. 

Nature does not inspire or enliven those upon 
whom she constantly acts unless they be artists 
or scientists, either of low or high degree. Is 
there anything to quicken the mental pulses, 
as the fresh air quickens the physical? 

In cities society presents itself, but those of 
you who know country towns know that is 
useless. When one’s gossip is made up of the 
concerns of a great city, its improvements, its 
lectures, its theaters, its concerts, its art-gal- 
leries, its public men and women, gossip be- 
comes dignified, becomes what it should be, the 
expression of the highest kind of social curios- 
ity. But narrow it down to the interests of a 
country town, and how quickly its value falls! 
You suggest books, newspapers, periodicals, 
an occasional journey to some large city, and, 
if the town be one of any size, church-going on 
Sunday. 

You may have all these (the journey is the 
most important; but few can have it); you may 
know the most cultivated people in your town, 
and yet you grow rusty unless you are a gen- 
ius, and in most cases geniuses seek the city as 
soon as possible. Why will you grow rusty? 
Because there are so few interests to draw you 
outside yourself. ‘The same influences play on 
every one; so there grows up a similarity of 
opinion. A certain reserve of manner prevents 
your becuming much acquainted with people on 
the few occasioas you may meet them. In cit- 
ies this is overcome by meeting people oftener. 
A bright person finds opportunity for thought 
everywhere, but the most shining knife grows 
dull for want of polish. 

Human nature is the same the world over, 
and an earnest student will find material enough 
anywhere; but to know it thoroughly ordinary 
people must see it under many and varying cir- 
cumstances, such as city life alone can give. 
City life engenders more pride than country 
lite; people do wrong less openly, care more 
for their tellows’ opinion, keep their family af- 
fairs more closely to themselves, speak less 
bluntly of disagreeable things, in cities than in 
the country. ‘lhe distinctions of rank are more 
closely marked, and in consequence fewer 
young men are encouraged to rise from the 
ranks in cities than away from them. The 
majority of successful business men in cities 
are from the country—a fact of which the latter 

But they must have the city to 
Why do successful and great men 
oftener come from the country? Because 
there life is simpler, the mind is left freer to 
educate itself, which is often the best thing tor 
genius; the distinctions of rank are less closely 
marked, and the boy sees less to hinder him in 
his upward march. There are tewer tempta- 
tions to go into business, and he finds more 
needs ungratitied than if he had been born in 


boasts much. 
succeed in. 


the city. 

Let us look a little at the church. If the 
preachers have no talent, they are incapable of 
arousing enthusiasm. Most of the churches 
able to support a minister of any power are 
Trinitarian, and the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches are poor, and have of course dull min- 
isters. What kind of sermons do we hear in 
Trinitarian churches? I will tell you by writ- 
ing something about a certain minister in one 
of the largest and most thriving towns in north- 
ern New England. 

Ilis addresses are full of thought and indi- 
cate a considerable range of spiritual experi- 
They are far from being shallow. but 
His creed is ev- 


ence. 
they are by no means broad. 
idently one which he has wrought out for him- 
self, but he deals in his sermons too much with 
abstractions; so that, though they may make 
you think, you are thinking about old, wora-out 
topics, and all the fresh, breezy range of ideas 
is kept away from you. He sends his hearers 
too often to the dark side of humanity, ponders 
too much over dreary theories of evil and its 
origin, attempts to explain literally the grand 
imagery of the Old Testament, scoffing at ma- 
terialism allthe while. Sometimes he preaches 
sermons that are almost stump speeches, as 
they urge us to fight the battle of life bravely ; 
but when the glow aroused by his words has 
died away we look in vain for any instructions 
how to fight. He is an earnest, hard-working 
man, a diligent student, keeping himself posted 
on the doings of the world, but, failing in the 
spirit to understand, cannot explain their origin, 
but thunders anathemas at the on-rush of sci- 
ence and free-thought. In cities we can find 
plenty of men of the other stamp. 

The country boy, having to do more for him- 
self than the city boy, is less easily thrown off 
his feet; finds work sooner; isn't in so much of 
a hurry; and when he goes to live in the city 
works at a rate that would kill one of its na- 
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Permanent Country Living. 
BY ONE WHO HAS THOROUGHLY TESTED IT. 


The general exodus at this season of the year 
from the city into the country, and the highly- 
praised influence ef country calm upon the 
jaded mental and moral nerves of man and 
woman, tempts one to inquire what effects 
these same country influences have, not upon 
city people who enjoy them during a few sum- 
mer months, but upon those who know them 
all the year, and have no city excitements to 
counteract their results. 

By country I do not mean the suburbs of a 
city, but the country in its true sense—a hun- 
dred miles away from any large center, and yet 
on the line of some railroad. 

There are, of course, two great influences: 
scenery, and the inhabitants of the town. Let 
us consider the first. 

It is the fashion of city dilettanti, and also of 
earnest men and women, to praise the calm and 
peace of the hills—to talk of their grand repose, 
their changing forms as cloud and tog play over 
them, their restfulness in the calm summer af- 
ternoons, and their beauty as the shadows of 
To those 


tives. 

When we think over all things we cannot 
wonder that people of culture say that the true 
life is one in which the winters are spent in 
some city, the summers in the country—thus 
making nature merely an accessory instead of 
the late day slant away from them. 
who have felt for many months the eager rush 


a staple in their lives. 





of human life these attributes may be beneti- 
cial, but what of those who watch them all the 


Reminiscences of Musical Celebri- 
ties.---1V. 
PASTA. 


year; who see them bare and barren in the } 
spring, their naked outlines sugyesting little 
them in Like the opening ot the careers of Garcia and 
Malibran, the first appearances of Pasta who 
came to be the greatest operatic tragedienne of 
her day, were not especially successful. She 
made her debut at the King’s Theater, London, 
inlal7. So little impression did her talent then 
create, however, that she was quite neglected, 
and permitted to depart at the end ot the sea- 
son without having met with the slightest en- 
couragement. Not crushed by disappointment, 
however, Pasta, being aware of her deficiencies, 
determined to overcome them. With this ob- 
ject in view, she therefore retired to Italy, and 
devoted herself to the improvement of her voice. 
Feeling that the means of greatness were within 
her reach, she determined to secure the means 


but weariness?—ot those who see 
their summer beauty, which is like the pleas- 
ing tints in a stone, sweet to the eve but want- 
ing in life?—in the glories of fall, when na- 
ture is touching and pathetic, like a withered 
old woman striving to bring back her buried 
youth by putting on the gay garments, and, tind- 
ing it useless, dropping them in despair? And 
then the winter! when the hills tower gaunt 
and white above you; when tar and wide slope 
atter slope dazzles the eye; when the wind 
rushes along the river valleys, and piles up 
each day higher and higher drifts; when the 
windows rattle and doors creak, and you seem 
alone in the fury of the elements—what inftlu- 
has nature then? 


ence Did any of you city 


and the end. Originally, her voice was coarse 
in tone, limited in compass and inflexible in 
execution. By determined application she im- 
proved its quality and developed its compass 
so as to be able to sing from A on the bass staff 
to C or D in alt—about eighteen notes. Her 
notes were not, however, equally good—the 
upper ones being frequently false in intonation, 
and the lower notes positively harsh as well as 


people ever ride in’ a snowstorm, after dark, 
When a 
single misstep would send you plunging into 


when the horse's tail was invisible ? 


six feet of snow? Did you ever ride with the 
thermometer down in the thirties, on a frosty 
niorning, when the river was only to be traced 
by the dense fog rising above it? Did you ever 
lie awake, a still cold night, and hear Jack Frost 
nails like pistol-shots, and feel him 
Think of these 
things, not as new experiences, coming into a 


snap the 
veiled. 

Upon her return to the London operatic stage 
in 1826, Pasta first gained laurels which gave 
promise of the great fame which was afterwards 
accorded to her. The most conspicuous feature 
of her vocalization was the execution of pas- 
sages and ornaments sotto roce, and her good 
taste in always adhering to a simplicity of style 
obtained tor her general approbation. What- 
ever her vocal defects her magnificent histrionic 
talent more than compensated for them. Pasta 
was in truth the Siddons of the Italian opera 
Stage. She could awe her audience by the 
grandeur of her declamation, by the intensity of 
the passion she imparted to every character she 
assumed, and by the majesty of her bearing 
notwithstanding her shortness of stature and 
tendency to em bonpoint. Her recitative par- 
lante was the most perfect ever heard, every 
word being as distinctly enunciated as if it ha 


heave the house to and tro? 
life full of a thousand others, but as being your 
life. 

You meet a young girl on Washington street, 
her handsome furs setting off to perfection. the 
bright face glowing from the clear air and the 
excitement the hurrying throng have given her. 
Imagine that same young girl set down among 
the hills of our northern country; no hurrying 
throng, nothing but the eternal glaring white- 
ness tor the eye, nothing but the rare sleigh- 
bell to break the calm. Think of the cold, 
doubled. almost trebled, rendering necessary an 
amount of clothing which distigures at once 
her face and her form, and don't you think 
some of the girlish brightness would vanish? 
Then don't blame country girls if their faces 
aren’t piquant. What is there to make them 
80? 





been actually spoken. As an example of her 
wonderful power of acting may be mentioned 
her ‘“‘Romeo” in Bellini’s opera, ‘‘I Capulete 
Montecchi.” ‘The furious manner in which she 
threw herself upon ‘‘Tebaldo,” when the news 
of Mercutio’s death was imparted, was so thrill- 
ing that Donzeili, the representative of the 
character, apparently wholly unprepared for 
what was coming, positively cowered before 
this demoustration and went-down before it as 
being utterly powerless to contend with such an 
adversary, while the action of the scene was all 
but suspended, and would have been so entirely, 
had not the plaudits of the crowded house given 
the actors time to recover from their bewilder- 
ment. Her grandest performance was that of 
‘‘Medea,” in Myer’s opera of that name, and 
next to that was her ‘‘Norma” in Bellini’s famil- 
iar opera, which, by the way, is said to be an 
imitation of Myer’s opera. In one of her later 
performances in this opera, at a time when her 
voice was much impaired, she sang so out of 
tune in the duo, “‘Deh! con ta,” that the wind- 
instruments gave up playing altogether as a 
hopeless affair. ‘The admirable singing of Mad- 
ame De Meric in ‘‘Adalgisa” saved the number 
from coming to grief; and, notwithstanding these 
defects in singing, the performance was a glori- 
ous success, her acting, as usual, electrifying 
her audience. In Rossini’s ‘‘Otello,” written 
especially for Garcia, Pasta carried away the 
palm in singing with him, making his perform- 
ance a secondary feature. Pasta’s other princi- 
pal characters were that of ‘‘Romeo” in Zin- 
garelli’s opera, and the ‘“Tancredi” and ‘‘Semi- 
ramide” of Rossini. 

Pasta, like her successor, Grisi, was reluc- 
tant to retire from the scenes of her triumphs, 
and some years after the performance of Norma, 
in 1833, accepted engagements at Her Majesty’s 
Theater and the Princess Theater, the only ef- 
fect of which was to inform those professionals 
and amateurs who then heard her for the first 
and last time whence Grisi derived that in- 
struction which made her, as from the first 
she desired to be, the legitimate successor of so 
distinguished a predecessor. 

After finally retiring from the operatic stage 
and her profession, Pasta resided in a hand- 
some villa upon the Lake of Como, where, on 
one occasion, she was seen by a well-known 
London musician, who was passing in a steam- 
boat, driving a string of twelve or more turkeys 
towards their roosting-place. Well might he 
have mentally exclaimed, ‘‘Quantum mutata a) 
alla.” 
the musical world, which had worshipped her 
when in the prime of her great powers. 





THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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A Chance for Cuba. 

The insurrectionary troubles in Spain—which 
very much resemble the late difficulties in 
France between the communists and quasi reg- 
ular government of Versailles in that the Carl- 
ists, or insurgents, are a faction of royalists 
fighting the republic—may lead to complications 
in Cuba which will induce our government to 
acknowledye the belligerancy of the contending 
parties there engaged, or to acknowledge the 
“republic,” which the ‘‘patriots” have so long 
maintained by irregular and guerrilla wartare. 
We say ‘‘may lead” to this or that act on the 
part of our government, though we confess the 
probability is not very strong—only bearing in 
mind that small events have oftentimes decided 
the fate of nations where severer struggles and 
brilliant prowess have proved wholly unavail- 
ing. The insurgents have seized, through the 
sympathies of their crews, several national ves- 
sels, and they are now afloat upon the high seas. 
The republic has declared them pirates, but the 
insurgents laugh the imputation to scorn. And 
now we have the tidings that two of these ves- 
sels, filled with troops, have sailed from Valer- 
cia for Cuba. Should this prove true, and the 
troops effect a safe landing, thus joining forces 
with the ‘‘patriots” of the island in opposition 
to the home government, though the revolting 
mother-country soldiers are royalists and the 
insurgents of Cuba are republicans, their hatred 
of the governing power would doubtless result 
in events that would change the aspect of the 
political world. Men of experience in public 
affairs believe that our government will be com- 
pelled in some way to intervene in the affairs of 
Cuba. At all events, the sympathizers in this 
country with Cuban independence are on the 
tip-toe of expectation. It certainly is a very 
interesting situation as it stands. 





The Cost of Royalty. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, one of the sons of 
the Queen of England, having espoused, by his 
own volition or through those convenient ar- 
rangements of ministries looking for alliances of 
amity or power, the Grand Duchess Alexandrov- 
na, the daughter of the Emperor of Russia, and 
their marriage being imminent, the grand ques- 
tion that occupies the busy mind of Gladstone 
and Granville is what dowry shall Parliament 
bestow upon the young, and, it is to be sup- 
posed, after the loves of lesser notabilities, 
‘shappy” pair. The fierce democracy of Eng- 
land, who have long stood aghast at the fecun- 
dity of the queen, and with every marriage of 
a royal scion raised aloud and anew their pro- 
tests against the pensioning of any more use- 
less and non-producing children of the royal 
family, shout again in opposition to any allow- 
ance whatever. The question is evidently em- 
barrassing to the leaders, for, while they desire 
to show their io; tlty to their sovereign, they 
are not unmindful that there is a wide discon- 
tent at the act among the common people. 
They fear that these frequent and large allow- 
ances for useless royalty will be a prime cause 
of any social outbreak that may occur, and 
hence they wish to avoid discussion in Parlia- 
ment, if they can. But they are met by emi- 
nent members, who say they cannot vote for the 
subsidy. ‘The spirit of democratic and republi- 
can politics is rampant in the halls of legisla- 
tion, and it simply answers to the protest of the 
people without. 

On Tuesday evening in the Lfouse of Com- 
mons Mr. Gladstone moved that £25,000 (or 
$125,000) be granted annually to the royal 
couple, and £6000 (or $30,000) to the princess 
in case she survives her husband. We are told 
he urged the grant of the allowance asked. He 
referred to numerous precedents and set forth 
the auspicious character of the approaching 
alliance. Royal marriages, he said, rarely had 
political ordiplomatic significance in these days, 
but this union, while it was one of mutual af- 
fection, would be a new tie between England 
and a country by some regarded as hostile. It 
would cause a favorable change in the public 
feeling toward Kussia. No time could be more 
satisfactory for such an alliance than the pres- 
ent. He then touched the national pride and 
humane feeling of the house by paying a glow- 
ing tribute to the Emperor Alexander for the 
emancipation of the serfs, and closed by depre- 
cating a discussion of a character likely to de- 
stroy the gracefulness of the act. Then it was 
that, notwithstanding this hint, Mr. P. A. Tay- 





lor of Leicester opposed the motion. He could 
not vote for the allowance. He regarded the 
proposition as unwarranted and inexpedient, 
and declared that he should oppose the second 
reading of the bill wherein the money was ap- 
propriated. Mr. Holt, member for Lancashire, 
inquired whether the Grand Duchess Alexan- 
drovna was prepared to conform to the Church 
of England. Mr. Gladstone replied that this 
could not be required of her by the act of suc- 
cession, because she could not be an heir to the 
throne. He added that to push this question 
would be odious and insulting to the parties 
concerned. Mr. Newdegate, member for North 
Warwickshire, suggested that, as the issue might 
become heirs, the question was pertinent. 

This sketch of the debate shows the issues 
involved in the bequest. The necessary appro- 





priation bill was introduced on the following 


Pasta died in 1864, to the deep regret of 


day. The Lords, still strong in the maintenance 
of royalty and all its prerogatives, voted the 
allowance without hesitation and with entire 
unanimity. The Commons, by Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Anderson of Glasgow, however, debated 
the motion in opposition, and it was passed, 162 
to 18. Opposition to the grant has been made 
by demonstrations in several prominent towns. 





Vice-President Wilson’s| Health. 

The exaggerated statements concerning the 
health of Vice President Wilson which have 
been made in some of the daily journals within 
a few days render it proper that the facts should 
be more definitely and authentically given, as 
it is to be expected that the people of the 
country feel a lively concera in a matter that is 
to them of real importance. 

We saw Gen. Wilson the first week in July, 
or about five weeks after the attack of illness 
which compelled him to relinquish labor and 
seek quiet, and found his condition not nearly 
so bad as it had been represented. The attack 
was much lighter and the state of his health 
otherwise was much better than we had been 
led to suppose. A slight paralysis of one side 
of the face, affecting one eye and one side of 
the mouth, causing a little imperfection of ut- 
terance, seemed to be the extent of the trouble 
visible to the unprofessional eye, though, of 
course, the stroke, and the medical treatment 
which was designed to reduce his fullness of 
habit, caused some weakness. The writer has 
now seen him almost daily since last Monday, 
and finds him much improved in strength, with 
the affected eye returned to its place, and the 
muscles of his forehead on the right side—the 
affected side—again under control. His peight 
from mid-winter has been reduced just eight 
pounds, which is only about the usual reduction 
between winter and summer. He walks about, 
attends church, comes to Boston every few days, 
and has very little the appearance of the in- 
valid. He is cheerful, sleeps well, and shows 
no tendency to despondency of spirit. His 
physician at the start told him what the treat- 
ment would be, and what results he expected 
trom it, and these have been fully realized. The 
stories about his contemplated resignation are 
all ‘‘bosh,” as he fully expects to be in his place 
at the Capitol and perform the duties of his po- 
sition at the next session of Congress; and such 
is the expectation of his medical adviser. 

Of course when such an intense worker ceases 
to work it is quite natural for people to appre- 
hend the existence of a cause adequate to so 
great a result, though with another person little 
would have been thought of it. Hence the sto- 
ries about the magnitude of the disaster in Wil- 
son’s case are the outgrowth of the tears of kind 
friends who are so accustomed to see him at 
work that they cannot see him as Wilson if not 
at work. He is somewhat impatient under the 
imposed necessity of being idle, but is gradu- 
ally gaining in this respect, and laughingly re- 
marked to us that he was beginning to see ad- 
vantages iu it, and guessed that, on further ex- 
periment, he should rather enjoy it. We have 
known Gen. Wilson for thirty years, and have 
been satistied that from the moment he could 
make up his mind to accept the situation he 
would begin to improve; and this has been the 
case. There seems to be no reason now why 
he may not, after three morths’ rest, be able to 
resume labor moderately, and be good tor many 


( 


The Future of Politics. \ 

The politicians are having, just now, a very 
quiet time of it, and are casting about with a 
good deal of uncertainty in regard to future 
landing-places and the best way to approach 
them. ‘The fog is as dense as that encountered 
by the steamer ‘‘City of Washington” when she 
ran ashore near Sambro Light, and the officers 
evidently do not understand the current or 
know whether the compass is a safe guide or 


years to come. 





not. 

This uncertainty in regard to bearings mani- 
fests itself in a ludicrous way on the little mat- 
ter of turning the back pay of Congressmen 
into the Treasury. ‘That, as a moral question, 
is plain enough to ordinary comprehension cer- 
tainly; and every man of them must have an in- 
stinctive idea of the right and wrong in the case 
suflicient to enable him to decide the question 
of title, if it is to be decided on that basis; but 
most of them dally with it, hesitate, and look 
at the coveted pile many times, before they can 
make up their minds to put it forever away and 
beyond the final reach of their itching palms. 
Light comes in slowly, and those who finally 
receive enough to enable them to solve their 
doubts show unmistakable signs that the solu- 
tion has been accomplished only by the dissolu- 
tion of some highly-cherished and very pleasant 
anticipations. The reading of this is that if the 
salary question is to become vital it will be well 
for individuals not to be caught with any of the 
money, and if it is not to become vital then the 
money is a most desirable acquisition, and not 
to be parted with from any considerations af- 
fecting the health of the individual conscience. 
In ordinary times of political excitement public 
men have not thus suffered from bewilderment, 
but have taken positions according to their 
sympathies, if they had any of considerable 
strength, andif not, according to their estimate 
of current tendencies of thought and the proba- 
bilities concerning events which were foreshad- 
owed. That so small a question as the salary 
grab should assume formidable proportions 
enough to disconcert the calculations or disturb 
the prognostications of shrewd and experienced 
politicians, proves how complete has been the 
settlement of the old controversies, and how 
utterly impossible it is that they can be raised 
again. . 

The long contests closed finally by the over- 
whelming reélection of Gen. Grant were e*sen- 
tially over two opposing systems, and the vital 
point was whether a part of the people should 
be in subjection to another part, or whether the 
voice of the whole people shali be taken in de- 
ciding questions of government. In this con- 
test the minority has been beaten, and the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage has been established 
in perfect supremacy. It is impossible to vital- 
ize this issue again. Power has gone into the 
hands of the masses, and in this country can 
never be wrested from them. The old Demo- 
cratic party went under on the issue, and dies 
necessarily in the defeat and death of the prir- 
ciple for which it lived and on which it existed. 
A rally of the old leaders signifies nothing. 
They are simply apparitions of bodies not risen, 
and that have no resurrection. They cannot 
lead again, for the future leaders must have 
flesh and blood, and ghosts who don’t know 
their places are more ignorant than the Afri- 
cans lately admitted to citizenship and suffrage. 
The meetings and plannings of the departed are 
of no account except, perhaps, to excite curios- 
ity, and a Democratic convention of the year 
1873 is nothing more than a haunted house 
which the wise ignore, and from whose myste- 
rious apartments the ignorant flee in commend- 
able haste. In this condition of things, the 
pressure of an effective opposition being taken 
off, the principle of disintegration comes into 
active operation in the party which has won. 
The old reason for its existence no longer holds 
good, and if it shall continue to survive it must 
be for some other purpose than the one for 
which it was created. But it won't go down in 
a moment, and the fellows who are looking 
about for quarters in some new arrangements 
contingent upon its early dissolution are yet 
largely ahead of time. The organization is in 
power and possesses the forces of government, 
which, in the absence of vital principles, are 
stronger by far than opposing forces. It has 
the prestige of success, having conquered the 
rebellion, killed the satanic principle which 
caused the rebellion, and overthrown the allies 
of caste, slavery, nullification and disunion, 
who united and made desperate fight for su- 
premacy upon this continent. It has the grand- 





er prestige of having been right. The whole 
world stands in an attitude of admiring approval 


of the deeds of the Republican party in its twelve 
years of contest and victory. There is no de- 
mand for anything to take its place. The elab- 
orate orations of Schurz and Sumner did not 
amount to anything, save as eloquent though 
unavailing protests, and were regarded by the 
masses as wails of disappointment, and by the 
Democrats who applauded as merely clever 
rhetoric of transient consequence. The worst 
they could say of Gen. Grant was better than 
the best that could be said of the old Bourbons 
who were with Buchanan and for slavery. 
Whilst things remain in this condition a new 
party is not wanted, and the materials to form 
one will be deficient. The offices, of course, 
will always be an object of pursuit by the dis- 
affected, and by adventurers who are not in 
good standing with the party in power; but the 
people at large cannot be rallied upon such an 
issue. The opposition have no better men to 
offer the country than the Republicans, and 
now they have no policy. They tried last year 
to make the country think they had accepted 
the situation, and were reconciled to the events 
which had transpired, which, if true, could only 
mean that they had been converted to the Re- 
publican policy. It was so interpreted by Mr. 
Sumner, who rejoiced exceedingly at the pen- 
tecostal exhibition. But the people said that 
Democrats were not the proper administrators 
of Kepublican policy, and thought the originai 
inventors had quite as good claims as the in- 
fringers on the patent. It is very apparent 
that the momentum of the machine, acquired 
under Republican management, will keep it in 
motion for some time. The old Bourbons will 
make efforts to jump up behind and seize the 
helm, not being aware that the wheel-house is 
forward now, and the old methods of steering 
have been abandoned; but all their exertions 
must prove futile, for they are too far astern. 
Exciting questions will arise, no doubt, but they 
cannot be manufactured to order, except such 
as are ephemeral in their nature; and hence it 
behooves all political calculators to use a mas- 
terly circumspection and make haste to commit 
themselves slowly. From present indications 
the breaking up of the Republican organization 
will be deferred long after the distinctive mis- 
sion of the party has ended, and a new party of 
sufficient force to supersede it can only come 
with the coming of anew and adequate mission. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Presivent Grant at Lone Brancu.—Presi- 
dent Grant’s style of living at Long Branch is 
thus sketched dy a correspondent of an opposi- 
tion journal, the New York Tribune :— 

President Grant’s manner of living here at 
Long Branch is noted for its lack of extrava- 
gance and ostentation. [is life is as quiet and 
unpretending as that of the most modest cot- 
tager. His cottage is by no means the grand 
affair that was too often described during the 
heat of a political contest. It sets back from 
the road some distance, and it is of a subdued 
order of architecture, a sort of mixture of Eng- 
lish villa and Swiss chalet. Its colors are din- 
gy, and its general appearance by no means as 
attractive and costly as is generally supposed. 
Nevertheless, while it would be taken for the 
residence of a quiet gentieman of position and 
taste, it does not appear to be unbecoming the 
President whose life here is so quiet and unobtru- 
sive. Nobody would know, from his manner of 
living and his personal intercourse with the 
citizens of the Branch, that Gen. Grant occu- 
pied a higher station in the world than his neigh- 
bors. Whatever may be said against Gen. 
Grant and his administration of the government, 
it cannot be said that his manner of living at 
Long Branch is unbecoming or ostentatious. 
The family of the President have placed them- 
selves upon the same social level as other culti- 
vated and respectable families. There is no ex- 
clusion whatever. ‘The carriage of Mrs. Grant 
is frequently seen before the cottages of other 
residents, and there is no indication of a differ- 
ence in worldly station. When it is remem- 
bered that the rigid social etiquette of Wash- 
ington precludes the families of the President 
and Vice President from returning calls, it will 
be seen that the position which the President’s 
family have seen fit to take here is one that 
cannot but be approved as the most sensible 
and judicious that could be followed. 


Massacuusetrs Poxirics.—The contest for 
the Republican nomination for Governor of 
Massachusetts is now fairly inaugurated. It is 
one between the followers of Gen. Butler and 
those who oppose him. The former have been 
in the field some time. Until Friday afternoon 
last, however, no organized arrangements had 
been made by the latter. At that time about a 
hundred gentlemen from different sections of 
the State gathered in Hamilton Hall, in this 
city, in response to a circular, sent to ‘‘influen- 
tial Republicans who desire to perpetuate the 
integrity of the Republican party and to pro- 
mote the welfare of the State,” and which was 
signed by E. R. Hoar, Chas. Allen, Estes Howe, 
John M. Forbes and W. W. Rice. Among the 
gentlemen present were Henry L. Dawes, 
George F. Hoar, Horace H. Coolidge, Harvey 
Jewell, John E. Sanford, Adin Thayer, A. W. 
Beard, and others. The speeches were strongly 
anti-Butler. A programme was partly marked 
out by the appointment of a committee of man- 
agement of the canvass. Further develop- 
ments on voth sides will be awaited with eager 
interest, und we may expect that our State will 
be excited by a contest more important, more 
interesting and more deeply fraught with ques- 
tions of vital importance, than any that has 
ever been witnessed in the politics of the Com- 
monwealth. But what a time to plunge into 
the heats of politics! With the dog-star rag- 
ing, and twenty-five thousand residents of 
Boston, alone, hiding at the mountains and by 
have this burning contest 
forced upon us! We respectfully decline to 
consider it yet awhile. But it is gratifying to 
know the Republican State Committee yet lives, 
and has not vacated its duties. 


the seashore, to 


Historic Dousts aND UNEXPECTED CONFIR- 
MATIONS.—The Worcester Spy humorously re- 
marks: William Tell never lived; Pocahontas 
never romantically saved John Smith’s head 
from being irremediably smashed by Pow- 
hattan’s knotty club; Christopher Columbus 
was only Czech Taube; and there is an im- 
penetrable haze about all historic things and 
events from the sphinx of Egypt to the author- 
ship of ‘‘Betsey and I are out.” But there is a 
new straw to clutch at in the down-coming tor- 
rent of historic doubt—a real, not-to-be-dis- 
proved one; his name is Hiawatha. At the 
meeting of the philological association at Easton, 
Pennsylvania, a paper has been presented re- 
lating to the Hurons and famous six tribes. 
Mr. Horatio Hale of Clinton, Canada, has been 
visiting a Huron reserve on the Detroit river, 
and this paper was largely composed of his 
letters. He has made a complete vocabulary 
of the language of the Wyandots, a remnant of 
one of the six nations. This dialect, he says, 
is probably the oldest branch of the original 
language, from which all the Iroquois dialects 
are derived. Another remarkable historical 
fact he claims to have discovered is the names 
of the founders of this confederacy of the six 
nations. They lived in the central portion of 
what is now New York State, and Hiawatha 
was one of the leaders in the movement. He 
lived during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and endeavored to promote general 
peace by a union of the neighboring tribes. 
Indian songs still celebrate the success of his 
exertions. If we were at all sure he lived, we 
would say ‘‘Noble Hiawatha!” But Poca- 
hontas is a warning, and we stand ready to ap- 
plaud on further corroborating testimony. 


SENATOR SUMNER AGAIN TO HIS COLORED 
Frienps.—Several colored gentlemen of Wasb- 
ington, having addressed Charles Sumner a let- 
ter congratulating him on the recovery of his 
health, and expressing the hope that he will be 
able to resume his labors in the Senate, where 
they say he long and faithfully contended for 
the equal rights of all men-—also mentioning that 
they are now agitating the question of the com- 
mon school system in the District for all chil- 
dren, feeling confident that this is the only true 
way in which their children can be educated 
without prejudice and discrimination on account 





of race, color, or nationality—Mr Sumner in a 
letter of acknowledgment repeats in the strong- 
est terms his well-known views favoring the 
equal rights of all men, and urges colored 
citizens to continue to demand and preserve 
them. He points out that all legislative advan- 
ces in the direction of equal rights have first 
been made in the District of Columbia, and re- 
views the several steps and complete success 
attending each new concession and experiment. 
In conclusion he urges most strongly the right 
and necessity of all children—without the dis- 
tinction of color—to the equal rights and ad- 
vantages of common-school education, conclud- 
ing as follows :— 

Feeling as I do on this question, you will un- 
derstand that I cannot see without regret any 
opportunity neglected of advancing the cause, 
especially among my colored fellow-citizens. 
On this they should be a unit. Wherever the 
question presents itself, whether in Congress, 
or the legislative chambers of the district, or 
the popular assembly, there should be a solid 
vote against every discrimination on account of 
color. It is easy for lawyers and politicians to 
find excuses according to their desires, but no 
fine-spun theory or technicality should be al- 
lowed to prevail against the commanding prin- 
ciple. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

The “Veteran” Militia En Masse. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Provipence, R. I., July 30, 1873. 
THE FORCES. 

The reiinion here to-day of the several veter- 
an militia corps of New England has been an 
occasion of unusual delight to our citizens, the 
wealthier portion of whom have not been back- 
ward in contributing liberally to the expenses 
of the parade andentertainment. Subscriptions 
of $500 have been frequent, and less sums have 
come spontaneously. The participating com- 
panies have been the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston, Major Ben. Per- 
ley Poore, commander, organized in 1638; the 
Newburyport Veterans, Major William C. Cur- 
rier, commander, organized in 1775; the Amos- 
keag Veterans of Manchester, N. H., Major 
Martin V. Edgerly, commander, organized in 
1854; the Putnam Phalanx of Hartford, Conn., 
Major Henry L. Welch, commander, organized 
in 1858; and the First Light Infantry Veteran 
Association of Providence, R. I., Col. W. W. 
Brown, commander, organized in 1869. Of 
these the Newburyport Veterans, the Amoskeag 
Veterans and the Putnam Phalanx have the con- 
tinental uniform, and their music is that which 
inspired our fathers, the bass drum, with its 
heavy boom, being the conspicuous element. 
The Ancients and Honorables have, as is well 
known, a squad of continentallers, but the uni- 
form generally worn is that of the military or- 
ganizations in which the members have served, 
or in which they have a peculiar pride. The 
Veteran Association was in citizen’s dress, 
though uniform in dark clothes, straw hats, 
light canes and white gloves—presenting a very 
neat appearance. 

DISTINGUISHED GUESTS. 

‘The Newburyport Veterans brought with them 
as guest in especial Governor Perham of Maine; 
the Amoskeag Veterans Governor Straw of 
New Hampshire; the Ancients and Honorables 
Governor Washburn of Massachusetts; the 
Veteran Association, Governor Howard of 
Rhode Island; and the Putnam Phalanx Gov- 
ernor Ingersoll of Connecticut. Had Governor 
Converse of Vermont been able to attend, thus 
completing the list of New England Governors, 
he would have been the guest of the First Light 
Infantry regiment of Providence, which per- 
formed escort duty tu the veterans corps, and 
exhibited their well-recognized military excel- 
lence both as regards discipline and fine per- 











the houses, the moist sea-air seemingly keeping 
the pine-wood boards tight and compact, and 
the rooms being found, after ten months’ closing, 
dry, sweet and wholesome. It is said that about 


dence. This was successfully accomplished at 
about eight o’clock, when amid fireworks and 
transparences the second feature of the occa- 
sion was inaugurated. This was the parade 
through certain streets of the city, occupying 
about two hours. All Providence was out to 
see the display, which was truly magnificent. 
Red-fire at the street corners, drummond and 
calcium lights above and below, and other 
artificial illuminations, made the streets as bright 
as at noon-day, and gave a glittering brilliancy 
to the marching column. Cheers upon cheers 
greeted the column, and it seemed as though 
the people never would tire of applauding any 
white-haired ‘‘veteran.” The Putnam drum- 
corps, of elderly, tall men, in red coats, and 
the old-fashioned continental music, were the 
especial delighi of the throng, who shouted them- 
selves hoarse in recognition of their unique- 
hess. 


it is safe to say there is now over $200,000 of 
property upon the territory. What the profits 
have been to the originators of the scheme one 
can guess, if not accurately compute. Hon. E. 
P. Carpenter, of Foxboro’, is the president of 
the company, and it is his energy and foresight, 
in good part, that has achieved this wonderful 
transformation. 
THE CAMP-MEETING INFLUENCE. 

The sober-minded and religious will naturally 
say that such a colony of pleasure-seekers right 
under the eaves of the spiritual Zion can hardly 
be promotive of sedateness, though no positive 
harm ensue. And if, for the first time, he 
treads the plank sidewalks, to find them pla- 
carded with an announcement of a horse-trot at 
the Vineyard race-course, as was everywhere 


GOOD-BYES. 
It did not take long when the depot was 
reached forjthe tired and over-satiated men of 
the line to get into the cars that stood waiting 
for them to convey them to their several desti- 
nations. The Providence Light Infantry did 
the honors gracefully, and bade all visitors a 
hearty good-speed!' By midnight the city re- 
sumed its accustomed quiet, and, whatever oth- 
ers may say, Providence people think the 
demonstration one of the most successful and 
happy that ever has distinguished the annals of 
their city. WHATCHEER. 


seen last Sunday, he will certainly feel that the 
sons of Belial have taken possession of the sa- 
But, despite the 
race-course, the sumptuous hotel, the hints of 
fashion and pleaure-seeking suggested by the 


cred places of the fathers. 


gay cottages, we are assured there is a reverent 
and wholly creditable sentiment among the per- 
manent visitors, who do not tolerate anything 
decidedly “loud” or “fast.” A just circumspec- 
tion is exercised over hotel and sojourners, and 
a State constable and the elders tell the law- 
breaking and suspected that they must leave. 
And leave they generally do at the earliest inti- 





Martha’s Vineyard. 


mation. Moreover, the tever of early specula- 


os 

THE YOUNGEST OF AMERICAN ATE tl ti ildi 
eo frm sc AN WATERING | tion and house-building has passed by, and the 
community has settled down to a legitimate 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Vineyarp Grove Buvrr, July 28, 1873. 
ESCAPING FROM TOWN. 

Twelve crowded cars rolled out of the depot 
of the Old Colony Railroad, on Saturday after- 
noon last, under the watchful eye of Superin- 
tendent J. R. Kendrick, for popular watering- 
places on the Cape and South shores, and the 
welcoming islands of the adjoining sea. It was 
in fact a family train, for the number of fathers, 
sons and brothers that were hieing from the 
heats of the city to their absent ones in cooler 
retreats was quite conspicuous. ‘There were, 
of course, women—middle-aged and young— 
bound on the same cheerful errand, or seeking 
with their companions the delights of seaside 
tarry; but the bulk of the passengers were men 
stalwart and substantial in physique, but so 
wilted, and enervated, and sciled, by the all-en- 
compassing heat, that they seemed to have 
hardly strength enough to lift themselves into 
the cars. By dint of spasmodic effort, however, 
they found seats or standing-space, and speedily 
were drawn from the fiery furnace in which they 
had suffered so much. 

FINDING A REST. 


growth and the cultivation of the amenities of a 
refined and intelligent suciety. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, we gather from the conversa- 
tion of the camp-mecting magnates that the 
original occupiers of the grove for religious 
purposes rather yearn for more secluston and 
less contiguity to the world’s people, which will 
doubtless hasten the removal of the camp-ground 
to the Vineyard Highlands grove, as above sug- 
gested. 
THE VINEYARD-HIGHLANDS GROVE. 

This grove is, without question, the most 
beautiful on the island. It is on high land, the 
wood is large and very umbrageous, the pro- 
posed camp-ground quite level and well-cleared, 
with a tine flooring of vigorous grass. The cot- 
tages in its neighborhood are at present quite 
few, and the probabilities are that they will 
never be built so closely together as at the other 
locality. 
nomination, among them the late Isaac Rich, 
early saw the great desirability of this grove for 


Sume of the shrewdest men of the de- 


camp-meeting purposes, and that gentleman put 
up, near-by, one of the most elegant cottages of 
the whole island. ‘The Methodists largely con- 
trol the direction of the Vineyard Highlands 
company, and they will see that no present or 
prospective annoyance comes from the disposal 


Over an hour late we reached Wood's Hole, 
the double-harbored headland at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Buzzard’s Bay, in the beautiful sea- 
girt town of Falmouth, and there found the com- 
modious steamer ‘‘Monohansett” ready to con- 
vey its hundreds of passengers across to the 
island. The passage was windy, and until under 
the lea of the land the boat was tossed up and 
In an hour or more we 
to 


of the lots not needed for denominational pur- 
poses. We hear of large sales tu a well-known 
Boston business man, who has the requisite snap 
and capital, who purposes to begin his improve- 
ment of a whole square by the erection of a 
family-hotel, with cottages adjacent and depend- 
ent, the occupants of which can take their meals 
therein at their own tables in rooms especially 


down quite lively. 
stood in the hall of the ‘‘Sea View House,” 
learn that every room was occupied, and no 
accommodation for the night, save a cot in the 
parlors after a hop to terminate at midnight, 
could be yielded. This was not suggestive of 
even a fair night’s rest, and we turned trom the 
new and elegant hotel—which vies with any at 
Newport or elsewhere for elegance and general 
adaptiveness to its purpose—to find rooms later 
at the ‘‘Highlands House,” on the property of 
the Vineyard Grove Company, as the ‘‘Sea- 


assigned them, by which they ean have all the 
seclusion and freedom of their city homes with- 
out trouble of either washing, providing or 
cooking. A club-stable a not tov-distant 
lot, and other conveniences of the kind, will add 
to the desirableness of the plan, which, if con- 


on 


summated, will make the venture a pecuniary 
success. The company will extend horse-car 
the 


landing with the camp-ground—to this hotel, 


facilities—which now connect steamboat 





sonnel. The presence of the distinguished 
guests, with a long retinue of subordinate State 
and city officials, military and naval gentlemen, 
past commanders of the several corps, and 
other conspicuous personages, made the occa- 
sion a marked one in the history of any com- 
munity, and especial of this. In the staff of 
Major Poore of the Ancients was observed Gen. 
Banks of Massachusetts, the venerable Gen. 
John S. Tyler of Boston, and other distinguished 
gentlemen. When it is added that Gen. Am- 
brose E. Burnside, the favorite son of ‘Little 
Rhoda,” commanded the line, it may readily be 
inferred that all the State took the selection of 
that oflicer for the position as the highest ‘com- 
pliment that could be paid her—for, notwith- 
standing General Burnside had about the most 
depressing luck of the late-war generals, he 
never has forfeited the esteem and respect of 
his fellow citizens, who have deemed him a 
brave, generous, even chivalric, officer. 
FESTIVITIES. 

The ultimate purpose of this reiinion was 
the cementing of friendships and a better ac- 
quaintance among its participants. To this end 
a clam-bake at Rocky Point, fifteen miles below 
the city, on Narragansett Sound, ard a union pa- 
rade, were projected. ‘To the first the column, 
of at least a thousand men, of which the An- 
cients of Boston contributed three hundred, with 
not less than twenty thousand ladies and gen- 
tlemen as witnesses, were conveyed on the spa- 
cious steamers of the company that own the 
Rocky Point property, and at about one o'clock 
arrived at that delightful spot. where there is a 
commodious summer hotel, and all the accesso- 
ries of rational pleasure in abundance. After 
stacking arms the large military force were 
marched into a dining-room capable of seating 
fifteen hundred persons, and regaled with an 
exhaustless supply of sweet and succulent 
clams, baked in the most approved style of 
Rhode Island’s culinary art. This is done in 
this wise: A space about eight feet long is paved 
with cobble stones in oval form, upon which 
three or four layers of logs are laid crosswise, 
cobble stones being placed on top and between 
the wood. By the time the fire has burnt out 
these stones become perfectly heated and drop 
to the pavement. They are then well covered 
with fresh seaweed, upon which the clams are 
spread, and again covered with seaweed. Thena 
layer of green corn, another cover of seaweed, 
the whole protected and inclosed with a canvas 
In fifteen to twenty minutes the 
A second course 


sail-cloth. 
bake is ready, steaming hot. 
of clam chowder, and a third of baked blue-fish, 
clused the gastronomic exercises at this place. 
SPEECHES, ETC. 
Soon after, for the dessert, the company re- 
paired to a mammoth tent, where was spread 
well as stronger viands of a feast, 


the lighter as 
Gen. Burnside 


ices, cake, fruit, and the like. 
presided, surrounded by Governors and men of 
Lieut. John L. Stevenson, of Boston, 


state. 
executive committee, had made 


chairman of the 
most successful dispositions for a happy, intel- 
lectual season. Lieutenant-Governor Van Zandt 
After the welcome feast, 


acted as toast-master. 
Island welcomed all the 


Gov. Howard of Rhode 
participating corps in a singularly felicitous and 
eloquent speech. Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, of 
Hartford, responded for the President; Lieut.- 
Gov. Van Zandt for Rhode Island; Gov. Per- 
ham, for Maine; Gov. Straw, for New Hamp- 


shire; 


a 


All the addresses were good, some witty. “Gy. 
Ingersoll (who resembles Hon. George H. 
Monroe, of Boston, in bersonal appearance ) 
making the most oratorical and graceful display. 
Other remarks came from Major Poore for the 
Ancients, Col. Edgerley for the Amoskeags, 
Judge-Advocate Merrill for the Putnams, Major 
Currier for the Newburyports, Gen. Banks for 
Congress, Judge Carpenter for South Carolina, 
Isaac H. Wright for the Mexican volunteers, 
and Gen. Natt Head of Concord, N. H., for the 
ladies. Gen. Burnside got nine cheers, and 
then the company broke up. 
PARADE IN PROVIDENCE. 

An hour or more was then given for prome- 
nading, during which Brown’s superb Brigade 
Band, of Boston, gave some exquisite music on 
the green before the hotel, and then the com- 
pany embarked once more to return to Provi- 





Gov. Washburn for Massachusetts; | making, bought tie entire landed property be- 
Gov. Ingersoll for Connecticut; and Bishop PRO the “Amp-ground and the ocean, includ-| enumerate the sizes, fabrics and wonderful con- 
Thomas M. Clark of Providence, for Vermont. | 10% ‘ye locality from which the settlement takes 


View” is on that of the Oak Bluffs Company— 
two competing land companies which seem des- 
tined eventually to absorb all the settlements in 
sight of the ocean. We may here say, in pas- 
sing, that the ‘‘Highlands House” just escapes 
being a first-class house. Its landlord is Mr. 
D. E. Field, who has one or more establish- 
ments at Taunton, which take a good share of 
his time, so that the Highlands House is left to 
run itself pretty much alone, though Mr. Alden, 
the second in command, does as well as possible 
without a permanent head. It is the first hotel, 
in all our travels, where the guests were dis- 
suaded from an early breaktast by the landlord 
on account of not controlling his help to early 
movements! For location, outlook. &c., it can 
hardly be surpassed, and a wide-awake and at- 
tentive proprietor would coin money rapidly in 


and otherwise promote the enterprise. 
PLACES AND PERSONS. 

There are many objects of interest all about 
Holmes’ Hole, or Vineyard-Haven 
(as now called), a land-locked bay, protecting 


this island. 














from adverse winds whole navies of coasters 
and other vessels; the ‘East Chop” lighthouse, 
built and owned by Silas Daggett of Vineyard- 
Haven, who gets his return tor the cost from “ 
voluntary fee by the passing steamers and pack- 
ets, and whose keeper is George Silvy, an old 
whaler, fisherman and engineer, and who was 
last wrecked in 1866 in the steamship ‘Caro- 
linian,” trom Beav.tort, N. U., to New York, on 
Lookout Shoale, and who managed to carry 
ashore, throw;h the breakers, the engine-room 
clock, Wrapped in a handkerchief, and which, 
though the water ran freely out of it, was tick- 
ing away as contentedly as ever, and which now 
enliveps the tower of the light; Thomas M. 
Aylet’s barber-shop, No. 2 Promenade avenue, 


legitimate income. 
COTTAGE-HOTEL 

But these are not the only resorts for resi- 

All over the grounds are 


LIFE. 


dents and tourists. 
very creditable eating-houses and hotels, and a 


neat and cleanly, where an artistic touch is given 
to face or head that cannot be excelled in the 
growing system is a good public house in the | most celebrated tonsorial establishments of the 
center of a nest of cottages, where meals can 
be obtained, while families have the pleasures 
of the family and visiting circles without the 
trouble and annoyance of providing and cook- 
ing. One of the best of this class of establish- cating the hues of the rainbow, and presenting 
ments is ‘‘Florence’s,” on Wesley Park, on the} 4 piutf of majestic wildness; the camp-ground 
Vineyard Highlands, under the management of itself, 
Mr. and Mrs. Florence, which is a model of 
Their bill of fare 


fashionable world; the drive to Edgartown, on 
a beautiful road all the way by the open ocean; 
Gay Head, at the western extremity of the isl- 
and, with its many-colored clay stratas, dupli- 


where so many devout souls have met in 
religious fervor, or the careless and worldly be- 
neatness and completeness. come interested in the problems of time and 
for Sunday comprised clam soup, blue-fish, eternity; the 
boiled mutton, roast veal, string-beans, peas, | throw a the salt ocean; 
onions, Bermuda potatoes, green-corn, pudding, | the desert waste, on the 
apple, peach and currant pies, blueberries, ice-} the Juxurious elegange ot modern social life in 
cream, tea and coffee—a variety to satisfy all] the cottages and hotels—these, :and numerous 
but a gormand, who can but taste every dish] ot) objects of interest, all serve to make a 
that the culinary art can devise. visit to this delightful spot one of the most 
A BIT OF HISTORY. pleasant of human experience. 

Martha’s Vineyard has an elderly history. A WEAKNESS UNDER Foor. 

having been coasted by Gosnold in May, 16v2. But Oak Bluffs, Vineyard Ifighlands, and the 
The name is thought to have been given in Camp-ground, alike and equ rey iiieie ie eek: 
honor of some friend of the navigator, or else} jo... No sooner does 
for the lady of some one of his patrons. In masculine visitor get fairly enhoused than he 
1647 Thomas Mayhew, by grant from the Earl] i, oneased in slipper-s—slippers a headlion 
of Stirling, settled at Edgartown, and was des- worsted, hair, shells, and even ot a 
ignated as governor, and in his family the chief} 4, the taste and skil’, of fair hands may anaiees 
magistracy continued till 1710. They were hu-} py¢ ; nothing shige 
mane and most excellent men, and under them Handsomely-fitting boots must be anagem 
the Indians were converted to Christianity, and | «4 easy and Comfortable shoe, even, is cubase 
the whole community lived in concord and mu-] 444 the inevitable : od 2 
In 1778 Lord Gray, with a British 


fresh-water ponds within a stone’s 
ot 
unwooded lands, and 


the combination 


It is men’s slippers ! 


absolutely s\ippers, and 


slipper is paraded, and ele- 
tual respect. vated, and ostentatiously: displayed, on every 
force, destroyed a large number of vessels that] panq (equally with pica cok GRE BEA 
had sought a haven at Holmes’ Hole, and other- : 

wise vindicated his naval prowess. Since then 
In 1435 the Methodists first 


all feet on which a slipper is ever dainty and 
For her no such in- 
She may dress her 


becoming, a woman's fvot. 
peace has reigned. exorable social law exists. 
pitched their tents, only nine in number, fora extremities in high-buttoned or low-laced boots, 
camp-meeting, since which date the camp has may take comfort in shiny Newport-ties or but- 
extended and prospered until now it is a serious toned. shocs, but never 
question whether they will not abandon the 
original location and take another prepared for 
them at the Vineyard Highlands, some half-a- | 4) occasions of horne gathering, those slippers 
mile to the northwestward, where the grove and go with fall drevs, négligé dress, or déshabillé, 
soil are less worn, and the summer cottages of as the case mwhyy be, cad they fe: evermore en 
‘‘outsiders,” belonging to the semi-fashionables, régle. No ane cits die Wate whites theit 
who want more pleasure than piety, are less omnipotent self-assertion than he can the winds 
numerous and less near their renee. hid Wines thik coke Hoes the sce: Auawe 

a eel . anticip ate, when the last camp-tent is struck, 
The growth of this outside village of ‘‘Oak 
Bluffs” is remarkable. It is only five years 
since a company of gagacious and discerr ny 
men, generally Methodists. pot also money- 


a slipper, unless she 
But 


for her companion and mate, at ail hours, on 


choose, in an option wholly permissible. 


ao4 the last cottage is deserted-—when the glo- 
ries, in short, of Martha’s Vineyard have faded 
out of the memory of man—some explorer of 
the deserted waste will linger in his progress 
over these once-famous watering-villages to 
struction of the thousands of men’s slippers, 
its name. They saw there was a growing de-} ¢jj] then wholly undecayed, which will meet his 
sire of many comfortable families of Boston, ; ca 
New Bedford, Taunton, Fall River, New Haven, 
and other places, tu regularly visit the island as Prous Northern New Veek. 
a water resort, and they conceived that to adapt} poor ro tHE SOD GES OE 

the Newport cottage-system to the locality would ANTWERP, JEFFERSON CO., N.Y., 2 
result in popularity and profit. So they laid July 26, 1573. 

out streets, established a church and hotel, in- JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

troduced gas, erected bathing-houses, built} This part of the Empire State has been slowly 
plank-walks, concreted the roads, and sold their] peopled. It has been a full half century behind 
lots at reasonable prices and encouraged the|the central region which early became the 
erection of cottages. Thus far prosperity has| necessary thoroughtare between New England 
attended every movement, and it must be said/and the West. Great townships still lie in the 
there is no handsomer village anywhere than| heart of the Adirondacks and in the adjacent 
‘‘ Qak Bluffs.” Thousands come here every} territory which have scarcely an inhabitant. 
summer, warm friendships are made between | The nomenclature of Northern New York sug~ 
the resident families, and the cottages are taste- | gests aderivation from French sources. Names 
fully constructed and painted, and oftentimes | like Wilna, Chaumont, Gouverneur and De 
elegantly furnished. There is no plastering in| Gras, assyre us that the history of this region 


astonished view! 








$9000 bought the entire property five years ago; © 
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is that of French explorers. Many of these 
Pioneer Frenchmen were land-owners and be- 
queathed vast tracts to their heirs, whence own- 


ership has passed into the hands of the many by 


he adoption of American methods of civiliza- 
tion. The original sound of many of these 
names has been lost by a half century of mis- 
pronunciation; for instance, the River De Gras, 
a stream beautiful enough to win me to hours of 
worship, is known as ‘Grass River.” It was 
named for a certain Count Stephen De Gras, 
whose descendants once awed the democratic 
dwellers in St. Lawrence county. ‘The river 
counties are near enough to the great rocky fis- 
sure which makes the bed of the St. Lawrence 
to partake of its character. Broad masses of 
sandstone rise by the roadsides of the country, 
and tor miles along the route of the Rome, Wa- 
tertown and Ogdensburg Railroad. [ron ore is 
obtained in several towns; trom the room in 
which | sit I daily see passing the low cars 
laden therewith. Fruit does not thrive here. 
“It is a grazing country,” the people tell you. 
Fabulous quantities of butter and cheese are 
made here. ‘Lhe cheese is not made at home by 
white-aproned dairywomen, but in huge facto- 
ries, whither hundreds of gallons of milk are 
daily brought. 
THE JOHN BROWN TRACT. 

‘Lhe triends whose hospitality Iam enjoying 
live sume twenty miles from the edge of the 
famous ‘* South Woods,” ‘John Brown 
‘Tract,’ which stretches westward trom Lake 
Champlain, 


or 


thousands of acres. 
Through its center run the Adirondacks, with 
their savage attractiveness. 


covering 


THE BONAPARTES. 
One historical item worth recording is the 
residence of the exiled Joseph Bonaparte in 


noon, showed that there was another man in the 
department, besides chief Damrell, who may 
lay claim to some knowledge of how to quella 
conflagration. That man was Assistant En- 
gineer Dunbar, who on several occasions since 
the great conflagration, thanks to the fortunate 
absence of Damrell, has, as now, won warm 
encomiums for his strategy and foresight. The 
chief was absent at the time in New Hampshire, 
and when he returned in the evening he was 
‘pleased to say” he was “entirely satisfied with 
the management of the fire”! That is what the 
public say when Mr. Damrell is absent. 


Mr. Groesback,of Ohio, the wealthy and 
eloquent Democratic lawyer who so ably de- 
fended Andy Johnson when he was in the perils 
of impeachment, and who on that great state 
trial achieved a national reputation, has been 
giving some unpalatable advice to his Demo- 
cratic brethren. He declares that the mission 
of their party is accomplished, and advises that 
its members in a body go out in search of dis- 
affected Republicans with whom to form a close 
alliance under a new name. Many of the mem- 
bers of that party will accept the conclusions of 
the Ohio statesman and start at once, not, how- 
ever to unite with disappointed Republicans, 
but to cast their fortunes with those who follow 
the standards and maintain the principles of 
that party. 

The poor children’s first free excursion, Mon- 
day last, was in every respect a complete suc- 
cess. The trip to Weymouth Landing was at- 
tended by no special incidents, but upon reach- 
ing the shore the sports of the day began. In 
the grove numerous amusements were provided, 
and the party was supplied with lemonade and 
cake upon its arrival. A good swim was en- 


Professor James D. Dana, the distinguished 
geologist of Yale, was elected, July 7th, corre- 
sponding member of the academy of sciences at 
Paris, in the section of zoology, an honor grant- 
ed to but few Americans. Though it is as a geol- 
ogist and mineralogist that Professor Dana is 
now best known, the original investigations and 
studies of zoophytes and crustacea in his earlier 
years also secured to him high authority as a 
zoologist, in which character the French acad- 
emy has chosen to honor him. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


M. Thiers is about to commence a work en- 
titled ‘‘Arts in Italy during the Middle Ages.” 
Victor Hugo is again proscribed in his dramas, 
General Ladmirault prohibiting the production 
of ‘‘Le Roi s’amuse.” The play was also pro- 
hibited under Louis Phillippe. 

In Ohio, the friends of Alice and Phebe Cary 
are making efforts to erect at Cincinnati some 
memorial of the sisters; perhaps a drinking- 
fountain, to be designed by Harriet Hosmer. 
Miss Ellen Frothingham, the translator of 
‘‘Hermann and Dorothea,” and sister of Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham of New York, has translated 
Lessing’s ‘‘Laocdon,” which will be published 
by Roberts Brothers. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale was the first lec- 
turer who threw aside the old form of address 
and substituted an original story. It has be- 
come a very popular feature inlyceums. Dur- 
ing his absence in Europe he prepared for ly- 
ceums for next season a story entitled ‘‘In His 
Name.” 

Rev. E. E. Hale arrived home from Europe, 
on Monday. 


this country. The disaster of Waterloo drove |Joyed by many of the boys, and at noon the Mr. John Fretwell, Jr., of England, issued a 


him from the throne of Spain to our republican 
shores. In 1319 he turned his face to this wil- 
derness, purchased two townships on the border 
vt the **Svuth Woods,” and erected two houses 
fur summer use. One ot these purchases con- 
tains the beautiful water known «as Bonaparte 
lake. itis four miles in length, wooded on all 
its sliures, and turnishes tempting material for 
the angler. Close beside it the exiled king 
built a hunting-lodge, which some time since 
was destroyed by tire. A few miles from the 
lake still stands the house which was the sum- 
mer home during his sojdurns in the wilderness. 
Two ladies of this family were once residents 
of this identical dwelling, and I yesterday lis- 
tened to their debate whether it were a log-house 
or not. It was decided to have been of logs 
and two stories high, affording room for a large 
number of people, fur the pleasure-loving ex- 
Here he brought 
the Piiladelphia dame who had consented to 
tollow his 


king had a considerable train. 


fortunes. 
sanction to their alliance, and about 1830, when 
Bonaparte forsook the wilds and returned to 
Europe, she married one whose veins held no 
The daughter of Joseph Bona- 
parte and his plebeian niate is a resident of this 
Mrs. B. Yesterday I saw her hus- 
band, a white-haired man, upon the street. 


royal blood. 
town, now 


children bear the names of different members of 
the Bonaparte tamily. A daughter named Jo- 
sephine is now pursuing her education in Eu- 
rope. Mrs. B. was in Paris at the outbreak of 
the 
book of three hundred pages detailing her expe- 
rience there. I have just finished reading this 
wouk. Iler sympathies are all for the empire. 
She regards Napoleon and Eugenie as martyrs, 


Franco-Prussian war, and has written a 


gud the Prince Imperial as a remarkable youth. 
According to her, the mob which entered the 
Tuileries, atter the flight of Eugenie, and piti- 


yer. 


The law had given no a ‘ 
of Aldermen Monday afternoon. 


whole party was supplied with plenty to eat. 
The excursion was under the direction of Mr. 
J. Greene Jones, who last season managed the 
children’s excursions to the Maolis Gardens. 
As they left the grove each one received a hat 
or apron full of peanuts. The expense attend- 
ing the excursion was $443, or about 75 cents 
per capita for all who participated. The party 
reached Lewis wharf shortly after six o'clock, 
and was landed without accident. 

Last year the city council passed an order 
providing for a special commission to examine 
and report on the best kind of wooden pave- 
ments, and the methods of constructing and 
putting down wooden and stone pavements, for 
use in the city of Boston. An appropriation 
was made to defray the expenses of the com- 
mission, and Mayor Gaston appointed James 
M. Merrick, James F. Babcock, Thomas J. 
Whidden, Nathaniel O. Hart and Edward Saw- 
Several hearings were given early in the 
The commission reported to the Board 
They. con- 
demn certain kinds of wood pavement—those 
prepared with hot oils and by kyanizing—and 
point out as the best known preparation of 
wood for this use that of burnettizing. The 
wooden floorings for pavements, and the vari- 


year. 


Her | OUS Systems of dovetailing the blocks, are also 
condemned, and a foundation of earth, saturated 
with water and pressed down and levelled with 
aroller, is heartily recommended, both for wood 
and for block-stone pavements. 


The kyaniz- 
ing process the commission think too expensive. 
The whole report, however, does not seem to 
us so positive in terms and recommendations as 


to carry conviction that the commissioners 


themselves are beyond doubt as to the respect- 
ive value of: the several systems of paving with 


wood. 


The venerable Samuel D. Parker, long the 


lessly destroyed its treasures, was not French, district attorney of Boston, and the terror of 


but foreign. 


she does not ter! us whether she was received |¢ 
This bit of local history | Maria Bicktord, died at his residence in this 
city, Tuesday morning, at the age of ninety-one 


as his cousin or n't 
is perhaps most interesting to those who have 
never dwelt here, 
rial for entertainment in the lives of less dis- 


tinguished proprietors of the soil, M.A. H. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Waketield, at a rate of $15.50 per thousand 
dollars, exacts 812,624.55 of Cyrus Waketield, 
the rattan manufacturer, 

England does not wish to exchanze posta 
eards with us, as it would bring their postage 
charge to less than now paid on letters. 

Prot. EF. W. Clarke, of this city, has taken the 
prize of S200 for the best essay on the merits of 
wooden pavements treated scientifically. 

The decision of the Modoe court-martial is 
suid to be that the Indians shall be shot. Presi- 
dent Grant holds the decree under advisement. 

The interesting paper last week “The 
Slave Oligarchy and Education,” by Hon. Henry 
Wilson, should have been credited to the Jnde- 


on 


perdent. 

‘he Sandwich Islands are preparing for an- 
hexation by a treaty of reciprocity which yields 
a fine harbor and easily accessible 
to the United 


Pearl rivet 

-six miles from Honolulu, 
States. 

The Board of Aldermen, as was expected, 
has rejected the order for the payment te the 
teachers of the Normal School of the three 
months’ salary after the school was pronounced 
illegal by the city solicitor. 

Che papers of the large Cities far and near 
are oat-spoken in opposition to the practice of 
impording Italian boys tor mercenary ends by 
Shylocks of the same fativity. They are virtu- 
ally peons or staves, and are beaten if not suc- 
eesstul in earning money by music, &c., for 
their masters. 

[his was a very fair competence for a man 
who tailed not many months before his death. 
C, M. must have paid a pretty decent profit. 

So says the Lowell Citizen of Oakes Ames’s 
inverttory of property, forgetful that Mr. Ames 
asked an extension only when embarrassed, and 
four years he paid every cent due, with 

The Credit Mobilier profits were but 


tuat in 
interesi- 
a small part of Mr. Ames’s assets, 

It is a gratitving sign of rational progress 
in Boston that the committee on music for the 
public voted almost unanimously to have a 
sacred concert, on Suuday evening last, on the 
Common. The eredit of the motion belongs to 
Wor. Caton, ot the Council trom ward eleven. 
A vainy day prevented the concert, but we trust 
the motion will hold good hereafter. We are 
satiadied the result will be salutarv. 

Cosstable Whittier has been discharged from 
by vote of the Board of Aldermen, in ac- 
: with the recommendation of Mayor 


He 


ottice 
cordurree 


Pierce. lent himself to some 


creditors of the Maine Railroad to attach a car 
as it was about moving from the de- 


ot a tram 
pot. 
passengers t 
broken, 


1 & powertul corporation. 


Phe military demonstration at Providence on 
the veteran militia corps of 
New England had a grand retinion, is well des- 
The 


Ancients and Honorables of this city, under 


Wedaesday, when 
eribed by our Providence correspondent. 


Major Poore, and the Newburyport Veterans 
under Major 


and soldierly 


Currier, by 


on Massachusetts in the grand demonstration 


The tine esvrut de corps was very pleasant to 


See. 


[he contribation for the purchase of a bas- 
ket or two ef pears in New York, for the bene- 
fit of the Boylston street abuttors on che line 


of C 


Phere is no doubt a sufficient sum can be raised 
anv chance of deprivation to those 


tu remove 


but there is no lack of mate- { Years and six months. 
of Right Rev. Samuel and Ann Cutler Parker. 
Entering Harvard College August 20th, 1795, 
and graduated in July, 1799, he then went to 


workmen- 


Had he not thus inconvenienced innocent 
‘Ye would not probably have been 
But that was his most effective hold 


their large numbers 
appearance reflected no discredit 


sJlumbus avenue, Js getting along iavorably 


In her interview with Napoleon | ¢Timinals, whose last considerable trial was 


hat of Albert J. Tirrell for the murder of 


He was the second son 


Exeter, New Hampshire, and for a number ot 


years served in the capacity of an assistant to 


Mr. Abbott, in Phillips Academy. Subsequently 
he returned to Boston and entered the law office 
of Rufus G. Amory. In 1807 he married Eliza- 
beth Mason, a daughter of Hon. Jonathan Ma- 
After practising his profession with great 
for as 


son. 


success many years he was chosen 
County-Attorney for Suffolk, which office he 
held for over twenty years. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts Senate for a number of 
terms, and served in this, as in other positions, 
with great credit to himself. The closing por- 
tion of his life has been spent in the retirement 
of aserene old age, and in devotion to his books 
He had seven children, five of 


He was a man whose bear- 


and family. 
whom survive him. 
ing and every step in lite was upright, and who 
won the friendship and esteem of all with whom 
he associated. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
New music publications at Ditson’s. 
Some city advertisments this week are worthy 
of special notice. 
Messers. Shepard, Norwell « Co. make an 
announcement of a great reduction in the price 
ot all their summer goods. 
The North American Insurance Co. is up and 
at it again, doing a sptendid business, and man- 
aging with pruderce and energy. 
Messrs. Brewster, Sweet & Co. have some 
capital investments in cities of Worcester, Cam- 
bridge and Newark bonds, which they offer at 
low rates. 
Messrs. Cushman & Brooks show a magnifi- 
cent line of hosiery for the wear of all classes, 
ladies, gentlemen and children. They are 
constantly on the alert for fresh and suitable 
goods. 
Mr. 8. P. Bennett is interested in a patent 
gas-burner which only consumes 120 feet of gas 
in 72 hours, to 200 feet in the same time from 
other burners. It is, in fact, anastounder. See 
his card, and act accordingly. 
The fourth Sunday sacred concert to-morrow 
evening, at Long Island, and the Isles of Shoals 
excursion, on Tuesday next, in the ‘‘Stamford,” 
should not be forgotten by any who desire a 
rational and invigorating ocean sail. 
Messrs. Simmons & Son of ‘Oak Hall,” 
have every facility for hot-weather comfort and 
luxury, whether for surf bathing, or at the 
mountains and in the country. Indeed, it is a 
perfect repository for all cooling garments, of 
the best quality, and at the lowest price. 
- The Insurance Companies which Mr. Froth- 
ingham represents, and which advertise to-day, 
are safe, ten per cent. dividend ones, and treas- 
ure their earnings for emergencies. Conse- 
quently the figures of their last six months busi- 
ness show them ‘sound as nuts.” Mr. Froth- 
ingham is a faithful agent. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Dr. Emily Blackweil has bought and will 
occupy the late home of Alice and Phebe Cary 


| in New York. 


George P. Putnam, the well known publisher, 


and personal. ° 


.| A. Lockwood, in the Washington 





«orthy gentlemen, while at Ge same time th 


e! large crowd of auditors. 


seueral public may be gratified with the speedy | ot the kind in Washington. 


completion of this long-deferred thoreughfare. 
The only possibie chance of this plan failiag is orig at Windsor, told her that hitherto he had 
the almost irreconcilable purpose of each abut- |». koned his years from the date of his birth, 
sor to secure his own particular favorite pear, 


regardless of the taste of his neighbor. 


The large fire at East Boston, Thursday after- 


The Shah of Persia, on saluting Queea Vic 


; 


¢ 


Miss Mary C. Putnan, daughter of the late 


and the best-educated woman physician in this 
country, has made a partnership with a leading 
German deeter in New York—both professional 


The appearance of the female lawyer, Belle 
Justice's 
Coun, Tuesday, arguing against two lawyers 
of the other sex in an ejectment case, drew a 
This is the first event 


| but that in the future he should count them from 
the hour of his meeting the Queen of England. 
| That is what we cali the compliment nonpared. 


circular giving a brief account of their joint 


they experienc 
members of the oldest organization bearing dis- 


tion has existed more than three hundred years. 


editions. It occurred to Mr. John Camden 
Hotten, who died a few weeks ago, that some 


drawn from public notice; and so, without ask- 


der the title of ‘The Laureate’s Dropt Poems.” 


book.” 


rectly to Paris from New York for binding, and 


ton was allowed to retain during her lifetime, 


suddenly only two days after the delivery was 
completed. It is the purpose of the library ulti- 


tire collection. 


to the ‘*Mystery of Edwin Drood.” The 
Brattleboro’ (Vt.) correspondent of the Spring- 
field Union gives the public an account at some 
length of the mysterious manner in which a 


Dickens in writing out this sequel, which is to 
be ready by the middle of September. This 


we are informed, and this is told to increase 
the marvel, which it certainly does. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. announce to- 
day three new books, each in its way worthy of 
especial attention. Their ‘‘New England Hand- 
book” is so fuli, accurate and serviceable in its 
information about the seaside and mountain re- 


sulted by every tourist who wishes to see and 
enjoy as much as possible. It is one of the in- 
dispensable books. Hoppin’s ‘‘Hay Fever” 
sketches are twenty-four in number, and enter- 
tainingly grotesque. They depict in Hoppin’s 
inimitable style the woes of Mr. A. Wiper 
Weeps, and his ludicious, desperate, handker- 
chiefy, #ronautic efforts to get rid of them. 
His book is full of healthy laughs. Boys and 
other people who have read Stephens’s ‘‘Camp- 
ing Out” books, will need no second hint to 
read his new volume on ‘‘Lynx Hunting,” which 
continues the capital adventures of the wide- 
awake youths who made the previcus stories so 
thoroughly interesting. 





SUMMERING-PLACE NOTES. 





White Mountain travel has not yet set in very 
strongly. 


spending the summer at Princeton. 


pany to stock Lake Mahopac with fish. 
monico talks of building a hotel at Lake Maho- 
pac. 


It is reported that Wachusett mountain has 


ing $10,000. 
Last Saturday week the arrivals were: Sara- 
toga, 442; Long Branch, 425; Atlantic City, 
442, and Cape May, 616. Cape May roosters 
crow in consequence. 
Ashburnham, Mass., has been recommended 
to tourists as one of the prettiest ‘‘hill towns” 
in New England, situated on the dividing ridge 
between the Merrimack and Connecticut Rivers. 
A new hotel on the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton will be opened this summer; it is larger 
and better than any built there before, and will 
accommodate one hundred and _ twenty-five 
guests. Its proprietor will be Mr. John W. 
Dodge, the superientendent of the mountain 
railway. 
President Grant is quietly enjoying the sum- 
mer at Long Branch, and is not as much run 
down by politicians as usual. He drives about 
a good deal, and, like everybody else, takes oc- 
casional rides to Ocean Park, where a number 
of summer visitors are located in anticipation 
of the coming camp- meeting. Religious services 
are already frequently held there, and on Sun- 
days are largely attended. 
The owners of property there are doing a 
great many things for Long Branch—opening 
up avenues of enterprise in every direction, 
giving employment to hundreds, and preparing 
the way for handsome villa homes. Long 
Branch will soon wear another name than that 
of a summer watering place. It will in a few 
years grow into an elegant rural city, where 
our don tons can reside the entire year. 
The Saratoga hotels are overflowing, and the 
guests are enjoying themselves in various ways. 
There is little dress in comparison with former 
years. Since so many Americans have had an 
airing abroad they have learned that even the 
nobility do not flaunt the silks and jewels that 
were displayed at Saratoga three or four years 
ago. Shoddy is subsiding, and the guests at the 
hotels are undoubtedly the most genteel assem- 
blages that have gracec Saratoga in a long time. 
Saratoga is the most royal spot for loafing 
that can be possibly conceived. Concerts morn- 
ing and evening, on the balconies of the different 
hotels, by Gilmore's, Beinstein’s and Lander’s 
bands, delight the ear, and keep one in a 
dreamy trance, as the hours fly away to the 
measure of divine strains. One can do little 
but be enchanted with such life. That of Sar- 
atoga centers about the hotels and springs. 
There are few but fine residences, and all any- 
-} one cares for is to see and be seen. 


mammoth houses. 





We are to have a spiritually-dedicated sequel | § 


t 


mediumistic young man, one ‘‘Mr. A. Hill,” of | ° 


Brattleboro’, is acting as the amanuensis of t 
t 


sorts of these six States, that it should be con- f 


Young 
ladies who are shy of hotels in New York get 
so they can walk directly past the balconies 
filled with people, and run the gauntlet of all the 


The Boston Land Company is constructing, at 


“Orient Heights,” the new Bostan summer 
resort, an avenue one hundred feet wide, from 
the easterly end of Breed’s Island, across the 
marsh to Revere beach, passing through the 
Sale’s farm. Near the avenue is a prominent 
highland upon which will be constructed a 
large hotel, the plans of which have already 
been decided upon by the company. The ave- 
nue will probably be completed the present sea- 
son, as the marsh is being very rapidly filled 
by means of steam shovels at the hill, and when 
finished will form a continuous thoroughfare 
from East Boston through Winthrop to the 
beach. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


CRITICS IN ARMS. 
An article the purport of which was obvious, 
and which was entirely free from personality, 
appeared in our columns last week, and has 
been made the subject of a splenetic sneer at 
the musical critic of this journal altogether un- 
called for. Hitherto that gentleman had fortu- 
nately escaped the shafts mercilessly levelled 
without exception at his other contemporaries 
by the critic attached to the Globe and Gazette. 
He had hoped his modest pretensions would 
render unnecessary the systematic writing-down 
that had been bestowed upon his fellow-writers. 
But, alas! atan unlooked-for moment, his armor 
has been ruthlessly riven and the crushing 
blow bestowed, effacing him, the last survivor 
of a suffering race, and he of the Gazette 
and Globe remains the only one unscathed, pro- 
fessional hari-kari not having yet threatened his 
peace! Yetin his haste to pronounce the doom 
of his contemporary, he has forgotten that the 
so-called failures in our critic’s writings have 


properly admitted to the original writer. 


ablest musical writer in the city. 
Gazette now informs its readers that the Com- 


musical criticism. 


ment at different times. 


passed upon the style of our critics in general. 


also several hundred volumes which Mrs. Bar- | Three leading New York dailies were instanced | and incidental expenses. 


for examples, and three corresponding Boston | } 


misconception of the intent, so far as the per-|t 
onality of our article is concerned. 


the article in the Gazette are those pertaining |i 
We were speaking simply | t 


York critics named. 


nstanced, and while not denying that the gen- | | 


named are adjudged the higher standing. As|t 


the most thorough development of critical | port. 


musical ability, we question whether any one] | 


=. 


point. Certainly, among musical artists, their]r 
scientific knowledge varies immensely in per-]i 
ormers of equal reputation. Malibran was ajr 
most skilled musician, while Grisi, whose rank {1 
is also among the highest of the great prima|i 


piece of music, and learned all of her roles by || 
rote. 
playing in a theater-orchestra, ‘May or may |i 
not tend to qualify a person for the posi- |< 
tion of critic. It will not certainly make him a] i 
writer; and it is not to be accepted as plausible | i 
that any degree of systematic musical study will, | tf 


capable of making fine musical critiques. 


York critics is untrue. Assertions will not con- | i 
trovert facts. Neither as a rule, nor as an ex- 


ception, are our critics half as well paid, on the 


New York. 


critical organs, could afford to maintain critics | | 


living salaries. 


of the vexatious complications arising from the 
dual position he now holds. 


As regards unreliability in writing, 


fact. 
critic of the Gazette. 
that the rare opportunity which he had, being a 
new writer in the field, has rot been improved 
as fully as it might have been, even with his 
vexatious, conflicting duties. He has apparent- 
ly sought notoriety rather than renown, and has 
secured the former at the price of the latter. 
The Commonwealth has not been backward in 
conceding to the critic of the Gazette praise for 
worthy effort at times, when it has found fitting 
occasion; and it is to be regretted that a con- 
troversy not sought nor desired should have 
been enforced. A sense of justice and proper 
regard for truth, have alone prompted any at- 
tention to an article which, if it had been within 
the limits of accuracy and forbearance, would 
have induced no cause for reply. 

IN GENERAL. 
A genuine Cremona violin has recently been 
discovered in the hands of a little Italian street 
musician in New York city. 
There is a prospect that Therese Liebe and 
Persis Bell will be admitted to the orchestra of 
the Harvard Symphony concerts this winter. 
The Royal Saxon Band, whose concerts have 
been largely attended in New York, have gone 
West concertizing, and are meeting with good 
success. 

The Harvard Musical Association will com- 
mence their series of ten Symphony Concerts 
on November 6th; the members concluding to 
waive all privileges in regard to seats, they will 
be offered to the public without reservation. 

The Strakosch Italian Opera troupe will open 
in New York September 29th, and will come to 
Boston February 3d. It is not improbable that 
some of the artists of the Strakosch troupe, 
will appear in concerts, both in New York and 
Boston, previous to the opening of their opera 
season. 

A monument to Carl Tausig, the pianist, was 
erected at Berlin, June 25th. The Berlin ‘‘Sin- 
foniekapelle” performed the funeral march from 
Beethoven's ‘‘Eroica” Symphony, the ‘‘Are 

Verum™” of Mozart, and the chorale, ‘‘Jesus 
meine Zuversicht,” at the inauguration. Herr 
Tausig was the rival of Liszt, Von Bulow and 
Rubinstein in executive skill. 

The Theodore Thomas orchestra has been en- 


permit them publicly to pass as hisown? Again,| virtue.” To all fault-finding 
In revising his earlier works, Mr. Tennyson | our critic has frequently been complimented by | swered: “Tam doing the best I know how with 
omutted several poems to be found in the first] the critic of the Gazette as, next to himself, the | my means; if anybody can tell me how to do 
Yet the] better, or will do something better without me, 
I shall be glad.” 
people might like to have the verses thus with- | monwealth has never won much renown for its} want of harmony between the work at ‘‘Bof-|the Howard Athenwum, and the other was | 
It would seem that the | fin’s Bower” and the plans of a large class of 
ing Mr. Tennyson’s leave, he printed them un-| Gazette critic is somewhat erratic in his judg-| ladies interested in the welfare of their sex; 
The Commonwealth is| but both sides have outgrown that, and now 
An injunction to stop the sale was, however, | content with the many impartial words of ap-| there is great cordiality between them, Mrs. | St, James Hotel, Saturday. 
soon obtained by Mr. Tennyson, and ‘‘The Lau- | proval its musical criticisms have publicly re- | Livermore and Mrs. Howe often visiting the | survivors of the regiment were present. Among | 
rate’s Dropt Poems” is now ‘‘a rare and curious | ceived at home and abroad. The attempt to] Bower and speaking there, Last year Miss 
make it seem evident that our critic is placed | Collins received $1470 from many of the large 
All the books of the Barton library have been| above others by the tone of our article upon | business firms in the city, who are among lier 
safely received at the Boston public library, | critics, will not be accepted by any impartial] regular subscribers, and from other friends of 
except about 1500 volumes, which were sent di- | reader, for he is not exempted from the criticism | her enterprise. This pays the rent of the 


who were 


o the musical knowledge of two of the New | found places. 


donne who have lived, could scarcely read a] no mercy. 


without other qualifications, produce a writer | kind. 
State who would have great sympathy with Miss | jt is unnecessary. 
The statement made by the Gazette that our} Collins and be glad to help her work if they | successful in not making cheese on Sunday, 
critics are better paid, as a rule, than the New | knew about it. 


average, as writers in the same capacities in| kitchen millennium 
The suggestion made in our last} occupation of domestic croakers will be gone, 





lyn for the coming season. The coming cam- 
paign of Mr. Thomas will be his farewell travel- 
lingtour. Thenceforth he intends to confine his 
trips to places within a few hundred miles of 
New York, and to devote himself principally to 
his Symphony and Garden concerts in New 
York. eS Ws | 

~The musical festival in honor of Robert Schu- 
mann will de held at Bonn on the 17th, 18th 
and 19th insts. It will be under the direction 
of Herr Joachim, the great violinist of Berlin, 
and Herr Von Wasielewski (author of ‘‘The 
Life of Schumann”). Among the leading ar- 
tists engaged, are Mme. Clara Schumann, the 
composer’s widow, Frau Wilt, singer of the 
Imperial Opera at Vienna, Frau Joachim, the 
wife of the leader, Stockhausen, the baritone, 
and others of celebrity. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


MISS COLLINS'S ‘“‘BOFFIN’S BOWER.” 

The third annual report of ‘‘Boftin’s Bower” 
has several points of special interest for those 
who care about the condition of women in this 
city. In 1870, writes Mrs. Goddard to the 
Worcester Spy, Miss Jennie Collins, herself 
one of the class of hard workers, and knowing 
personally a very large number of the working 
girls here, and many of the employers, estab- 
lished on a small scale ‘‘an exchange for wo- 
men, providing employment, reading-room and 
amusements free to all.” To this she gave 
the name of ‘‘Bottin’s Bower.” Mr. James T. 
Fields gave her books, Mr. Louis Prang gave 
her pictures, the publishers gave newspapers, 
and friends gave small sums of money. It 
was a véry modest beginning, and any body less 


He has, with the assistance of been at times paraphrased by the critic of the | energetic, hopeful and courageous than Miss 
Gazette for use in his columns, and the fact| Collins would have despaired; but she worked 
Z that Why | on, bearing misunderstanding, sharp criticism, 
official visit to Transylvania, in Hungary, where should one who apparently sets himself up | disappointment, and failure of friends, with the 
od pionsent intercourse with. (he above all others of his aphere, in this city and| kind of patience that recalls a sentence of Mr. 
se ae : the metropolis, condescend to appropriate the} J. F. Clarke’s in a sermon preached years ago 
Serre een Sams the: CHgNeee ideas and expressions of one beneath him and] that ‘‘patience is an active and not a passive 


she only an- 


At first there was a decided 


‘Bower,” and for light, fuel, water, printing, 
Miss Collins herself 


las no salary. She also received $997 for the 


but which will now be shortly received by the | dailies for comparison; and, as the weeklies | sufferers by the November fire. With this she 
library, as Mrs. Barton’s death occurred very | were not mentioned, it was sufficiently evident | bought cotton cloth and calico enough to keep | Kno yn, 
that no claim was made on their behalf; but} forty women at work at a time, and she paid 
modesty is probably a characteristic not under-| them a dollar a day. 
mately to print a separate catalogue of the en- | stood by the critic of the Gazette—hence the all the experts were back at work, and for some 


Very soon after the fire 


ime the Bower was a sort of school for those 


not experts. They were fed and 


The only remarks entitled to consideration in} sheltered there, and had practice in washing, 


roning, cooking and housework until they all 
Her three years’ experience in 
his varied and original work has convinced 


f the critical standing of the New York writers | Miss Collins that the demand for women’s work 


icre is equal to the supply; that Boston holds 


lemen have at times committed blunders, we | out greater inducements to working women than | get his pistol to settle a dispute with a barber; 
still maintain that in the estimation of the ma-| any other place, but that no one wants incom- | but while loading it contrived to shoot himself 
jority of educated readers who read both the New | petent workers. 


Mr. Hill had never read the ‘Edwin Drood,” |J esas : , j 
York and Boston papers, the New York writers| among working women are want of proper 


The three causes of distress 
raining, want of physical strength, and the 


The number of women and girls who 


lave to support helpless parents, young 


is prepared to absolutely decide this delicate} brothers and sisters, drunken fathers and 


nothers, is almost incredible; their lives are 
ndeed hard, and their labor and self-denial 
narvellous. They need sympathy, encourage- 
nent, and sometimes practical help; but for 
mpostors and lazy grumblers Miss Collins has 
This season a kitchen-school will 
ye added to the work; and the report closes 


The scientific knowledge acquired in] with the liberal and (in view of the past) witty | enlisted in the army under the name of John 


nvitation to all persons desiring to help ‘‘to co- 
yperate in their own way.” ‘‘Boftin's Bower” 
s becoming more widely known, and it grows 
n favor here. The entertainments there are 
reguent, and always of a thoroughly good 
And there must be people all over the 


The ‘*Bower” is at 815 Wash- 
ngton street. 

AMATEUR BOSTON COOKS. 
Miss Joy writes in the Post: There is a 


approaching, when the 


issue that proprietors of our leading dailies, | and they will have to search elsewhere for em- | he sets it in pans. 
Rey. Dr. Storrs and family of Brooklyn, are which, it is presumed, are our representative | ployment, because the question of service is to | every Monday morning. And this is the way 


be speedily settled. ‘‘What shail we do with 


A proposition has been made to form a com-| for the exclusive writing of criticisms, is no] our daughters?” questions Mrs. Livermore of 
Del- | more absurd nor impracticable, than it is forthe | nearly every lyceum audience in the country. 
proprietors of large mercantile houses to pay | “Make cooks of them!” answered Mrs. Howe 
their chief salesmen or bookkeepers handsome | triumphantly, and sets to work at once on her 
It is hardly presumable that} new plan of kitchen reformation. 


Ever since 


been purchased for a company in the vicinity | the critic of the Gazette is not perfectly well] Mrs. Whitney wrote her story of the Holabird 
of Leominster, by Mr. Joseph Collins; he pay- | aware of the ability of our ‘successful leading | housekeeping in the ‘‘The Girls,” every other 
dailies to carry out such a suggestion, which} girl who has read it has had a frantic desire 
would, in his case, were it adopted, relieve him | to cooperate. 
calls all at the same time seems the most natural 


Making puddings and receiving 


and charming thing in the world; and even the 
a point] folding down of the newly-dried clothes for the | Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. Furnishing Goods and 
made against some of the New York writers by | next day's ironing is made exciting and romantic | Umbrellas. Corner Washington and Essex streets. 
the Gazette, we should wish some better au-| by having a young gallant to ‘‘snap” the sheets 
thority for deciding that point than that of aj and table-linen, and to fold them hand-over- 
journal, notorious for its misstatements, and} hand until the long stretches grow narrower, 
which, in the very article making this charge, | and by-and-by disappear altogether in the last 
is guilty of several assertions not founded upon | folding. 
We do not question the ability of the | pie-making and love-making may not be so very 
We regret on his behalf} deial after all. 


Poor Frank Loring’s little romance of 


It is something that will be very 
likely to happen when this new order is in- 
stituted. For really it is an absolute certainty, 
this practical preparation for domestic duties. 
It has had a small beginning in the *‘Girls’ 
Club,” an association of young ladies character- 
ized by John Hay as the most appreciative au- 
dience he ever had, and to whom Emerson 
begged the privilege of reading a new paper, 
because they were so bright and so very quick 
They met 
One week 


to catch even his subtlest thought. 
every Saturday during the winter. 
an essay is read before them, and the next week 
they discussed the subject that was presented 
by the essay of the previous Saturday. When 
it was time for the meetings to cease for the 
season they resolved themselves into a number 
of small clubs for work during the summer. 
There was a French class formed, an Italian 
class, a Class in mental philosophy, another in 
social analysis, and, at Mrs. Howe's suggestion, 
a cooking club. 

This is, by many, the largest class of all, and 
decidedly the most enthusiastic. All manner 
of experiments are tried; old family recipes are 
tried; old family recipes are hunted up that 
have been hidden away because they have been 
useless, and yet were kept in the family like a 
tradition. French cook-boocks are studied with 
more earnestness than was ever given to French 
grammar. The regulation cook looks on aghast 
but as yet says nothing. She is a trifle more 
supercilious: she is very skeptical: she does 
not believe that this new enthusiasm will last: 
she does not dream that her scepter is falling 
from her hands to the dainty white ones open to 
receive it. Isn’t this the beginning of a social 
revolution? Every week a supper ordizner or 
breakfast is given at the house of one of the 
members, and every one has to contribute some- 
thing tothe feast. The mysterious ‘‘something” 
comes in a handbasket, carefully packed, and is 
given into the hands of the ones who arrange 
the tables. Then there is such a flutter of an- 
ticipation and eagerness until the doors are 
opened into the dining-room, when they all flock 
eagerly out. first to look at and then to test each 
other's cooking. ‘‘How nice that bread looks. 
Who made it?” ‘Oh! these delicious almond 








gaged by the Philharmonic Society of Brook- 


cheese-cakes, where did they come from?” “I 
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brought them,” calls one: ‘‘and what a time I 
had with them. I didn’t butter my tins enough 
and they broke dreadfully when I took them 
out; but I mended every one, and you never 
would know.” ‘Parker House rolls! Who is 
up to that, 1 wonder?” The blonde beauty of 
the club acknowledged the rolls, and her sister, 
a young matron, laid claim to the bread, while 
the chicken croquettes were owned by a bright, 
black-eyed girl, who, when her duties as active 
member of the cooking-club permit her, trans- 
lates biographies from the German and writes 
pretty letters for the papers. Of course all 
these girls are very careful of criticism, and 
they praise everything that comes to the table, | 
as they feel in duty bound to do. But there is 
beyond that a test by which everything is really 
tried. After the supper is over a general talk 
on cooking ensues and recipes are exchanged. 
If a recipe is not asked for the unfortunate 
dish is never again offered at that table. One 
of the young ladies has already determined on 
gathering together the nicest recipes, those that 
have been tested, and publishing a cook-book— 
a cook-book for girls, to be used for all practical 
purposes by the coming couks. It will be de- 
signed for those young housekeey ers, too, who 
are going to begin their domestic life in the old- 
fashioned way—that by-and-by will be the new 
fashion—of caring for their houses themselves, 
and making them really homes. If Miss Alger 
carries out her plan and compiles her cook- book 
it will be more valuable than most of its kind 
are, for it will be what comparatively tew are, 
and will be just what ‘‘Rosamond” would use in 
her new house in the ‘‘Horse Shoe.” 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The last small-pox patient was discharged 
from the hospital at Boston, Wednesday week, 
and there is not a case of that dread disease now 
existing in the city, a thing unknown for many 
years. 

Watertown does not like the idea of locating 
the new State Prisun there, and in a recent 
town meeting a committee was appointed to op- 
pose the project. There are plenty of towns, 
however, that are ambitious for the distinction. 
There were two ‘‘pvor children’s picnics” 
down Boston harbor, ‘Tuesday week. One was 


and COTTON, 


PLAIN aud FANCY. 


HOSE. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL 


The FALL TFRM of this Institutution, THE LarG- 
EST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD, and offering 
better opportunities for thorough, musical culture, at 
LOWER RaTEs OF TUITION, than any other, will open 
on Monday, September 15. Its facilities for providing 
pupils with situations are unrivalled. Organ prac- 
tice free. Evening classes in all departments. Pupils 
received and classified on and after August 28. Send 
tor its new circular, mailed free on application to 

jy26 E. TOURJEE, Director. 


BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


154 TREMONT STREET. 


Fall Term opens SEPTEMBER 15, 16 and 17. 
Classes limited to four pupils only. 
Largest number of free advantages of any Music 
School in America. 
Only the best teachers engaged. 
Organ practice free to Students. 
Apply for Circulars to 


july26 JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 





NOTICE. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE 


DESIRE TO INFORM THEIR FRIENDS AND 
PATRONS that they will OPEN ON MONDAY, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, a MAGNIFICENT LINE of 
British, French and German HOSIERY, specially 
ADAPTED FOR HOT WEATHER, AT REMARK- 
ABLY LOW PRICEs. 

Ladies’ Lisle Thread Long HOSE, 
and PLAIN. Very Cheap. 

Ladies’ finest SEA ISLAND Cotton Hose, OPEN 
WORK and PLAIN. 

Ladies’ finest BALBRIGGAN, WIDE TOPS Hose, 
EMBROIDERED. 

Ladies’ finest FANCY STRIPES, LISLE THREAD 


OPEN WORK 


Ladies’ Real French COTTON HOSE. Halt price 
Misses’ and Children’s BALBRIGGAN HOSE. 
Misses’ and Children’s FINEST COTTON HOSE, 


_ENTERTAINMEN 


POSTPONED! 
The Fourth Select Sunday 
EVENING EXCURSION 


vAND— 


SACRED CONCERT 


On the green at LONG ISLAND, 
ON SUNDAY, JULY 27th, by EDMANDS’ 
BAND! (25 Pieces,) 
has been postponed on account of the weather, to 
SUNDAY EVENING, AUG. 3. 

The safe and commodious STEAMER STAMFORD, 
Will leave Lewis Wharf, Atlantic Ave., at 
7 P.M. punctually. 

ROUND TRIP AND CONCERT.............. $1.00. 
Tickets for the 27th good for this Excursion and 
concert. It aug2 


43d DIVIDEND. 


CLINTON FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 








as A dividend of tive (5) per cent. is now payable 
on demand. 
JAMES B. AMES, President. 
JOHN BARRY, Secretary, 


CHARLES H, FROTHINGHAM, 


‘Agent and Attorney for Massachusetts. 
16 Devonshire Street. 


34th DIVIDEND. 


|WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE INS. CO. 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





| 
#a- A dividend of five (5) per cent. is now payable 
ou demand. 
EDMUND DRIG&s, President. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary, 


CHARLES H. FROTHINGHAM, 


Agent and Attorney for Massachusetts, 





Misses’ and Children’s OPEN WORK Hose, ete. 
Boys’ HALF HOSE, do. LONG French FANCY | 
Choice goods. Much under price. | 


Gentlemen’s HOSE and HALF HOSE. Very cheap. | 





at the expense of John Stetson, proprietor of 


paid tor by the Saturday Evening F#zpress. 
Ele¥en hundred children were transported. 

The veterans of the first Massachusetts regi- | 
ment in the Mexican war held a reiinion at the 
About forty of the 











those present were Col. Isaac Hull Wright, | 
Major Ben. Perley Poore, Goy. Washburn, and | 
Mayor Pierce. 

There was a fire Thursday in East Boston 
which has only been surpassed since November 
last by the fire of May 30. It broke out in the 
bonded warehouse of the National Dock and 
Warehouse Company on Lombard’s wharf and 
Lewis streets, and was not subdued until the 
lower end of the building was in ruins. The 
loss will probably foot up a little over $400,000. 
The amount of insurance is not at present 


The bids for constructing the new reservoir 
on Parker Hill, Roxbury Highlands, were 
opened Tuesday noon in the office of the Water 
Board, City Hall. There were found to be 
three bids, respectivly from Charles W. Parker 
of Rockport and J. J. Newman of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., $79,055.20; Stephen H. Tarbell and Martin 
Hayes of Boston, $70,984.40, and from A. W. 
Russell of Quincy, $143,725. The awarding of 
the contract has been made to Tarbell and 
Hayes. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

A colord cook in Northampton, named Ed- 
ward Jackson, went to his home on Sunday to 





through the hand. The dispute remains unset- | 
tled. | 
Lucius Leach of North Bridgewater, a young | 
shoemaker, comes into possession of $16,400 | 


regards the form of preparation desirable for] burden of others depending upon them for sup- by the decision of the Supreme court in a doubt- | 


ed will case, while the other members of his 
family, four in number, divide $89,600 between 
them. 

John Ryan, an accomplice of John Nelson, 
who was convicted some three months ago on 
the charge of placing the obstructions on the 
tract of the Old Colony railroad, which threw a 
train off the rails, at North Easton, November 
6, 1872, was arrested at Fort Adams, Newport, 
Tuesday, by a Boston policeman. Ryan, after 
the affair, suddenly disappeared, and his where- 
abouts were unknown until about a month ago, 
when it was learned by the police that he had 


I 


Shinners. He was taken to Dedham jail. 
IN GENERAL, 

Sabbath cheese-making was the subject of a 
paper read by Mr. J. H. K. Pierce before the 
Herkimer, N. Y., Thelogocial Association re- 
cently. Mr. Pierce assumed that it is irrelig- 
ious to make cheese on Sunday, and then pro- 
ceeded to prove from his own experience that 
For four years he has been 





and has suffered neither from waste nor loss in 
price. How does he do it? Why, in the first 
place, he makes no cheese on Saturday morning, 
but on Saturday nights instead, then making 
what is called three-meal cheese. He finishes 
the work by half-past ten o’clock. On Sunday, 
he strains the milk in a tin vat; has water run- 
ning under and around it, and on Sunday night 
He has a prodigious churning 


in which Mr. Pierce doesn't make cheese on 
Sunday. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Look At THE INVALID TABLE AT STEVENS’S 
Furniture store, 601 Washington street, and remem- | 
ver that sick friend. BET 

| 


BEFORE YOU START on a journey secure a general | 
accident policy in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoM- | 
PANY of Hartford. PLUMMER, Agent, s¢ Washington | 
street. 


The EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY are closing out 


| 
H 
i 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES their entire stock of | 
| 
| 


july26 6t 
ASHES Tu ASHES.—Every smoker i> glad to bid | E 
farewell to a poor cigar, but all who purchase of 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., at 4% or 1585 Washington | 
street, part from the stump with regret. 
WHITE'S SPECIALTY.—A word of advice is never 
out of place, especially to dyspeptics, who are prone 
to let the distemper Which affects them get the upper 
To 
those who have suffered from this distressing compan- 
ion we can heartily recommend White's Specialty as 


hand almost before they know of its presence. 


the most disheartened victim. From personal knowl- | 
edge of its virtues we speak and assure our readers 
that there is balm in Gilead. and a physician in 
White's specialty.— Boston News. lt july26 
THE ABSOLUTE PURITY of our Rhine, Moselle and | 
Champagne Wines, as well as their GENUINE CHAR: | 
ACTER, Will be established conclusively for any cus- | 
tomer or Visitor. Evidence in writing. the judgment 
of experts, and any practical teat, will be offered. | 
The severest scrutiny and the closest comparison 
is invited’ 

We know that we have the largest and most varied 
stock of wines ih the city. Our cellars are now filled | 
and will repay a visit. 
customers through them. 
The list is too extensive forthe limits of an ordi- | 
nary notice. 

For the best, soundest and most delicious light 
wines of all grades, visit our Weinstube. M. ENGLE- 
HARDT & Co., *1 Washington street, Roow 13. 
up stairs. ; 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NeW Bank BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has 4 guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex’ | 
dress protection of depositors. 3m my3 


ZI AS . t 
YOUNG LADIES 
INTENDING TO PASS THE HARVARD EXAMI- 
NATIONS FOR WOMEN next year, or who think of 
entering Beston University or other College-, are in- 
Vited to consider the advantages of 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 

which has sent young men t Harvard annually tor 
forty-five years, and has recently prepared several 
young ladies for College. jalyz6 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The next School Year of this Institution will com- 
mence on TUESDAY, the 26th of August, 1873. The 
new building, with its situation, is unsurpassed. The 
course of study is comprehensive. embracing the An- 
cient and Modern Languages. All the departments 
are filled by able teachers, assisted by the most 
learned lecturers in the country. Reference may be 
made to Rufus Anderson, LL.D., Boston. Apply for 
admission and circulars to MISS ABBY H. JOHN- 
SON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 

jyi2 Est JOHN D, KINGSBURY, Secretary. 








and silk UNDERVESTS for SUMMER. 


121-2 cents per pair. | 


| Flegaut ASSORTMENT 
| + 


SHEPARD, 


Ladies’ Bathing Suits. 
Ladies’ Bathing Caps. 
1000 pairs of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


Beach Hats, 25c. each. 
Gentlemen’s Bathing Suits. 
|Gentlemen’s Bathing Tights, for Surf- 


Boys’ Bathing Tights. 
Bathing Hat for Ladies, Gentlemen and 


200 Japanese Umbrellas, $2 each. 
| 1000 Manila Hammocks (plain or col'd) $2.75. 


East India Cobias and Pijamahs or Sleep- 


| Yachting Flannel Suits. 
| All Styles Linen Suits. 


possessing those virtues which will restore health to | Linen “Ulster” or Long Linen Dusters, the 


'G. W. Simmons & Son, 


We shall be pleased to show | — 


Ladies’ Gent's and Children’s Gauze, GOSSAMER | 
Also, 10v0 | 


loz. Misses’ aud Children’s Lisle Thread Gloves, | 


i] 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN KID GLOVES. | 


HANDKERCHIEFS. | 
FANS. 
SUN UMBRELLAS. | 
WHITE MUSLINS. 
ns CAMBRICSs. 
Tarletons. 
French Corsets. 
Paniers, PADS and SKIRTS, 


Very Much Under Regular Prices. 
Please Notice. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


aug 





It 


REDUCTION! | 


NORWELL 
& CO. 


fave TAKEN STOCK, and are offering 


SUMMER GOODS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


WINTER ST. 


auge It 


UNDER THE WAVES. 


SURF BATHING. 


Bathing Shoes, only 50c. a pair. 


Bathing. 


Children, only 25c. each. 


FOR HOT WEATHER, 


soys’ Sailor Suits, for the Seashore, 
MUCH UNDER PRICE 


Also, a Fresh Stock of the Celebrated 


ing Suits, made from the pure Ponjee Silk. 


correct thing for Travellers. 





OAK HALL, Boston. | 
34 to 35 North Street. | 


augz 


INVESTMENTS! 


CITY BONDS. 


$100,000 
CITY OF WORCESTER BONDS. | 


$100,000 | 
CITY OF CAMBRIDGE BONDS. 


$100,000 
CITY OF NEWARK 78. 





Twenty Years to Run. 


FOR SALE AT LOW KATES BY 


BREWSTER, SWEET & C0., 


40 
aug? 





STATE STREET. 
at 


16 Devonshire Street. 


augz it 


IMPORTANT TO GAS CONSUMERS . 


J. Worth & Co’s 
PATENT GAS BURNER, 


It consumes in seventy-two hours One Hundred 
and Twenty Feet. The Bostou gas burner in the 
sume number of hours Two Hundred Feet. In 
favor of Patent, Eighty Feet over the Gas Co. 

At the price of $2.50 per luv, the Patent Gas 
Burner’s 1000 feet cost $1.20—§1.30 per 1000 in 
favor of Patent Burner. 


The price of the Burner is $3.00 each, 


Can be seen at 


S. P, BENNETT’S, 


Office 120 Tremont St., Room 10. 


Any time trom s A.M. to7 P.M. 


aug. 


NEW BOOKS. 
NEW ENGLAND: 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS. I6mo, 82.00. 
“Every town in New England worthy of visiting 
and the best route for reaching it, is bere xiven in 
the same perfect way which characterizes the books 
of travels which Badeker has prepared tor the tray 
eller in Europe. We say to all, buy O<good’s ‘New 
England Handbook for Travellers,’ und then travel.” 
~ Watenman § Renector. F 


THE HAY-FEVER. 


Illustrated in 24 Drawings. 
l vol. oblong folio. $3.00. 


The sufferings, misadventures and cure of Mr. Ae 
Wiper Weeps, the unh ippy Victim of the Hay Fever, 
as portrayed in Mr. Hoppin’s New Volume of Sketch- 
es, will be found irresistibly amusing, even by his 
fellow-sufferers. Mr. Hoppin’s pencil has lost’ none 
Of its point, and his new series is fully equal to Ups 
and Downs,” or “Crossing the Atlantic.” seid 


LYNX-HUNTING. 


A new volume of the Camping Out Series. 
STEPHENS. 1 vol. lomo. Illustrated 


By AUGUSTUS HOPPIN. 


By C. A. 
$1.50, 


This story, complete in itself. continues the adven 
tures of the party whose interesting eXperiences in 
Maine wildernesses are narrated in =< amping Out.” 
It is of the same fresh and attractive character, and 
fulfils the condition in the Bostou Post's remark con- 
cerming “Camping Out: —-If all the volumes of the 
series are as good as this, they will tind a place in 


the hands of every boy in the Land 


*.* For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


postpaid on receipt of price. = 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 
; auge BOSTON. it 


VALUABLE BOOKS 
OF BOUND MUSIC! 


iGems. 
Gems ot Sacred Song. 
Gems of German Song. 
Gems ot Scottish Sone. 
Wreath of Gems. 
Pearls. 
Shower otf Pearls 
The best Vocal Duets, 
Operatic Pearls. 
; Best Opera Songs. 
Price of each book, Bus. @2 50; e1., 3.00; full gilt, $4 
The above volumes are quite unsurpassable, as 
each one is filled and crowded with the very best Vo 
CAL Music of its kind. Books are large, und won- 


derfully cheap. Pages full sheet music size. (200 to 
250 pages). 


> 


REMEM BER ot R NEW ORGANAT HOM EK, 2.50 
Home is not complete without it. 


LOOK AT The Standard, for Choirs, ete. 1.50 
Cheerfal Voices, for Schools. Bt) 
River of Life, for Sunday Schools, 33 


bo 





The above books for sale 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


by all dealers. Sent, 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Bosto 
Cash Capital............... eo” 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets............ $2,000,000, 

Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
Les=on of the Gress Pee ie le rR 4 
Dwellings and Furniture cette endl agg heme e 
years. 






ae i DIRECTORs, 
Silas Peirce, vzra (©. Dyer, Jo-iah G. Abbott, 
C, Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer. T ‘Jet Coolidge 
John Jeffries, Jr.. Sampson Reed, F. L Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. [. Benyon , 
Jacob Sleeper, Jobu Brewster, Addison L Clarke 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adame, Henry A. Whitney, seth Turner. _ 
ae ALBERT BOWKER, Presider t. 
E. E. PATRIDGE. Secretary. ly Auge 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
. oF -¥ O F B SF O-N 
SIX PER CENT. CURRENCY LOAN. 





0 


TREASURER’S OFFICE. Crry Hare. 

The City Treasurer i- duly authorized to is<ae Six 

Per Cent. Currency Bonds» of the City of Boston 

payable in twenty orthirty years, with coupons or 

registered, in Bonds of not le=s than one thousand 
dollars, interest payable semi-annually. 

FREDERIC U. TRACY, 
July 30, 1875. City Treasurer. 
aug : af 


. Popo Poo 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


8 = 





Proposals for Paving Silver, Gold and Bew- 
en Streets, South Boston, with Wood. 
sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Superintendent of Street-. City Hall. Boston, until 
FRIDAY, August 8, 1*75. twelve o'clock, M. for par- 
ing SILVER STREET. between Dorchester avenue and 
B street; GOLD STREET. between B and C streets: 
and BOWEN STREET, between D and E streets, with 
the best quality of Burnetized Spruce Blocks: the 
blocks when laid to measure four inches in width 
and not less than six inches in length, and to be six 
inches in depth. ¢ 

Proposals tw state the price per superficial yard 
for furnishing and taving the black~, including the 
gravel required io bed and covering; also the kind ot 
pavement which the contractor pr Oposes to lay and 
the manner of laying the same. 

The work to be commenced at such times as the 
Superintendent of streets =hall direct, and prosecuted 
to completion with despatel in the most thorough 
png hat eran re manner, to the entire satisfaction 
of the Committee on paving anc 2 S i ¥ 
pr nate I Zand the Superintendent 

The successful bidder will be required to furnish 
bonds with sureties for the sati , 
the contrac I atisfactory perfowmance of 

e right is reserved to reject any ara ropo: - 

Proposals to be indorsed, ronpoaiieaty, “trtecome 

nd seep bag one " Proposals for paving Gola 
‘Proposals for pavi : ” 

and addressed to the paving Bowen Street, 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PAVING. 
aug2 Bi 
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we | FURNITURE! 
JOHN ROESSLE'S ws ™ 
Extension of Washington Street 
LAGER-BEER DEPOT | 


to Haymarket Square 
IS REMOVED To 





CHAS. H. BRUCE, . 
---604 and 606--- Es 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


3 


REMOVAL! 


the Bon Homme Richard and Serapis. Lieuten- 
ant Stafford kept the relics by him until his 
death, some thirty-odd years ago, and they are 
now in the possession of his only daughter, 
Miss Sarah Stafford. The musket alluded to 
weighs ten and a half pounds, has the word. 
‘“*Tower” engraved thereon, and the letters G. 
R.—Georgius Rex. But, of course, the most 
valuable relic is tae banner. Miss Stafford has 
received many offers for its purchase; but she 
paige tg declines them all. But she is grow- 
ing old now, and says that she is more disposed 3 ss ‘ . 
to listen to a proposition for selling than lasecte- /No.472 Washington Street, 
fore, but no trifling sum will induce her to let it | KX TREMELY 
- 


pass from her hands. What more appropriate | bis abla tabs: coma 
LOW PRICES, 


emblem could be displayed at the centennial | ANY OVER GAUL'S CELEBRATED BREAD AND CAKE 
TO SAVE 


No. 25 Bro 


A Tomb for a Prophet. 
AN EARLY AMERICAN EXPLORER. 


to find where the claimant’s counsel has suc- 
ceeded in cross-examination in damaging a wit- 
ness’s evidence. My opinion is that there is 
not a shadow of a doubt as to the conviction of 
the “claimant,” and that he has attempted to 
perpetrate one of the most gigantic frauds ever 
devised by the mind of man. He has weighed 
carefully all the consequences of his conduct, 
and he has r 1 with hi If: ‘If I win, I 
get the estates; if I lose, I get penal servitude 
for six years, but a little money I shall have 
made besides.” You have only to look at the 
man, and if there is any truth in the breeding 
of cattle, as there ought to be in the breeding 
of numan beings, you can see by one glance at 
this so-called Roger Tichborne that he comes of 
bad stock, and that he is no more well-bred 
than a Choctaw Indian who has been crossed 
with a Hottentot; in other words, that he is no 
more a Tichborne than your correspondent is. 
I have seen him, and he looks exactly what I 
am sure he will be found to be, a butcher, but a 
very badly-bred butcher at that. He has not 
the smallest evidence of a gentleman about 
him, and every evidence of a low-bred, vulgar 
fellow. His conduct throughout has been most 
reprehensible. He goes about the country ex- 
hibiting himself at so much a head, and he oc- 
casionally behaves in court like an ill-bred pig, 
as when a lady was asked to examine a deformi- 
ty in his thumb he refused to rise from his 
chair to her. It is easy to see, were it not for 
the absolute necessity that every justice should 
be done this fellow, how the case would have 
gone. It would have been stopped days ago by 
the jury. If one’s own opinion is worth taking, 
it would be that evidences have been given by 
the judges from the bench of what they think 
of the present aspect of the case. But what a 
monstrous thing, that one man has it in his 


Till the color in his cheeks 

Fades and flickers as he speaks— 
‘Ah, but ‘tis within the shells, 

That the perfect fruit first dwells ; 
All my words I'll prove quite true 

If my reward may be you eg 
Pink-sunbonnet’s still and dumb ; 
Busy fingers quite o’ercome, 

Dropt the basket off the knees, 

And down rolled the half-shelled peas. 
‘See, you work in vain alone— 
Without help naught can be done; 
May I then through our lives be 
Heipmate to you loyally seg 

Two brown hands clasp fingers white ; 
Lazy eyes grow clear and bright; 
Pink-sunbonnet ’gainst her will, 
Looks up with cheeks pinker still. 
And again it gives a nod— 

Then a noise. Was it a pod? 
Something sounded. As you please; 
It all happened—shelling peas. 
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Tichborne Case. 


A western county or two, a mining village 
in the copper country, a little river finding its 
slow way into Lake Michigan, are called Mar- 
quette. A town in Illinois, chiefly notable for 
its grim and awesome prison, is known as Joliet. 
Other memorial of the two brave men whose 
names are thus remembered there is almost 
none save in the careless thought of the people. 
Therefore it has been proposed that, on the 17th 
of June, some monument of their quiet courage 
and self-devotion should be dedicated either at 
St. Louis, at Kaskaskia, or at some other spot 
which is associated with them. For, on that day, 
two hundred years ago, Marquette and Joliet 
discovered the Mississippi. 

When America was added to the world’s map 
the great nations of Europe exalted their horns 
and greatly magnified their office. Spain held 
Te Deums in all her churches, seeing new rev- 
enues for the crown and nobles, new brigades 
to be supported by this golden windfall, new 
bishopricks to be planted among these vassal 
heathen. France was rapt in visions of glory 
and of added territory. England saw safe and 
cheap penal colonies, an enormous market- 
garden and granary, and places of trust and 
emolument for needy younger sons. To not 
one of them did it occur that America could 
hold a significance of its own, or that they were 
the stewards to occupy till the lord of the posses- 
sion, the genius of the New World, should ap- 
pear. : 

The grip of Spain on her appanage was rudely 
shaken in the wars of the sixteenth century. 
That of England and France tightened. When 
1673 had come round beth these nations had 
learned that their American property was a 
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TO WHOM 


BY CHARLES E. PASCOE. 
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At length there are some evidences of the ap- 
parently interminable Tichborne trial drawing 
to a close, and by the end of this week we 
shall probably be in possession of the main 
points relied upon by Dr. Kenealy for the de- 
fence. What they can be it is impossible to 
tell; one only wonders at the vastness of the 
responsibility resting upon the shoulders of the 
defendant’s counsel to disprove the over- 
whelmning proofs of perjury that have ‘been 

roduced by the counsel for the prosecution. — I 
lieve it is a fact of law that it takes two wit- 
nesses to prove a case of false swearing. If I 
am right in my conjecture, then the perjury of 
the ‘‘claimant,” so called, must have been con- 
clusively proved over and over again. Taking 
the case as it stands now, more than one hun- 
dred distinguished witnesses, mary of the high- 
est social standing, have sworn that the defend- 
ant is not Roger Tichborne, and of these more 
than twenty have proved that Roger was tat- 
tooed (a fact which the defendant’s counsel has 
admitted is, if established, decisive of his guilt) ; 
then there is an immense array of very strong 
evidence to identify the defendant with Arthur 
Orton; and a point which, in my opinion, is a 
very strong one has been proved, viz. : that the 
Dowager Lady Tichborne (Roger’s mother) was 
_ bent upon acknowledging the “claimant” as her 
son, even before she had received as much as a 
line from him, or any likeness of him. Alto- 
gether, as the Times of this morning says, ‘‘no 
criminai trial is known in which such a body of 


| Obliges us to vacate our Warervoms, We offer the ca 
Stock contained therein at 
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THE ORIGINAL 


WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT, 


—SPECIALTY — 


HOUSE, STORE, BANK AND OFFICE WINDOW 
SHADES ; WIRE LANDSCAPE AND 


IMPROVED MOSQUITO SCREENS, 


ITALIAN AWNINGS, RUSTIC BLINDS, TABLE 
OIL CLOTH and 


MOSQUITO BED CANOPIES. 
SHADES AND SCREENS LETTERED AND PUT 
UP TOORDER. SHADES AND LACE CURTAINS 
CLEANSED. 

@e ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 
604 and 606 

Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES H. BRUCE. 


WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, 
QUINCY. 


TEN REASORS FOR SELECTING WOL- 
LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOME. 


First. Land suitable for building purposes is 
cheaper than at any ether place an equal distance 
irom Boston. 

Second. The quality of the dwellings now built is 
better than in any village in the Commouwealth, and 
the restrictions placed upon all will keep them so. 

Third. Vhe place can never be marred by cheap 





celebration than this first banner of our country, | STORE, 
made upon the spot nearly a century before ?— 
Trenton (N. J.) Gazette. —— 


ENTERTAINMENTS. — 
ISLE OF SHOALS. 


At the request of many influential families who 
were disappointed in procuring tickets on account of 
our strict adherence to our limit, the STAMFORD will 
repeat her excursion to 


ISLE OF SHOALS, 
LIMITED TO 6OOo, 
ON TUESDAY, AUGUST Sth, 1873. 
Particulars hereafter. Tickets for sale now at T. 
J. Dunbar & Co.’s, 70 Broad street, and 613 Washing- 
ton street, and at Lewis wharf. 
jy26 9 -t T. J. DUNBAR & CO. 
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BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
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EcciesiasticaAL Bummers.—Rey. Dr. Curry 
recently applied the term ‘‘Ecclesiastical bum- 
mers” to a class of men which is thus described : 
They hang around conferences, Camp-meetings, 
Sunday-schools and mission work, embracing 
every opportunity to talk and to give their tes- 
timony, to the annoyance of the church gener- 
ally; and, like Jack-in-the-Box, popping out as 
soon as the cover is lifted. Ata late Sunday- 
school corvention this class of men were re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Sunday-school killers”’—men who 
go from school to school, and consume the time 
and patience of the teachers, simply to hear 
themselves talk. This class of men are the 
bane of religious work everywhere. Their 
faces are as familiar “as mendicants about the 
streets. Nothing can prove more clearly that 
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teresting thing 


Haymarket Square. 
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Durable Hats for the Seaside, 
WILLIAM TUFTS, One gets the 
TREMONT STREET, 

NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


sea-breeze at 


AT 


eis 


RETATL. 


drives and ram 





Only Cents Each. 
around the ba 


NEW ROUTES. hears 


Wraps, tor the j 
test weather.” 
All this 


pre-conceived 


Also we have just received and added to our Hat 


Department a SELECTED LOT ot I 7 
arge or small. 
sou 


CONSOLIDATED to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 


France—with 


testimony has been offered” to prove the case 
for the prosecution. Taking it for granted that 
your readers are tolerably well read in the case, 
and that this extraordinary trial interests per- 
sons on the American side of the Atlantic as 


power to expend $500,000 not belonging to 
him, or near about that sum, in keeping anoth- 


er out of his own! d 
cost the youthful Sir Alfred Tichborne Just 


I am told that this trial has 


treasure not to be lightly lost. 
her great monarch flinging out gold on wars, 
arts, sciences, fashions, light ladies, palaces, 
cooks, neighbor kings, anything which it pleased 


God is in the Fulton-street prayer meeting than 
that it has outlived this class. They attend 
every service, and are known as the ring. 
They are always on their feet when they can 


EASTERN & MAINE CENTRAL 


THE CELEBRATED 
Yeddo Straw Hats, 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


WEDDING CAKE 


mi 


Which renders any 


structures or objectionalle population, the “blot on 


any an otherwise fair spot. 
Fourth. The character of the inhabitants is high in 
speet to morals and social and intelleetual qualities, 
place desirable as a residence. 

t both of land and sea is un- 


us much inforn 
met de 
tou Mi 
place. 


ance we 
“(Coing 
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$415,000 in defending himself from fraud, and 
if he were not a minor he would positively 
have nothing to live upon. As it is, when he 
comes of age the estates will only just pay him 
a fairishincome. ‘Then what adiabolical charge 
to bring against the cousin, Lady Radcliffe; a 
charge which, of course, was capable of dis- 
proof only by the lady herself! I think this to 
be the very worst feature in the whole case, and 
the way in which Miss Kate Doughty, that was, 
denied the vile insinuation was overwhelming 
proof to my mind of the claimant's guilt. She 
could scarcely speak for indignation. All who 
witnessed the way in which she denied the 
charge brought against her, ‘‘could never,” as 
the Times says, ‘forget it.” ‘‘Never, never !— 
God knows I speak the truth!” she replied to 
counsel's question indignantly as to whether she 
had ever been guilty of any impropriety with 
her cousin. Lady Radclitfe’s whole manner, 
her very appearance, proclaimed her innocence. 
The claimant’s whole manner, his very appear. 
ance, proclaim him to be wholly unworthy the 
slightest sympathy of a single human being.— 
Cor. Boston Clove. 


his mightiness to encourage ; with soldiers need- 
ing employment, and noble captains needing 
money and promotion; with a church eager to 
glorify itself in the multiplication of converts, 
the advancement of prelates, and the growth of 
revenue—had need enough to make the most 
of her American enlargement. Frontignac and 
Talon, at Quebec, had heard from the Indians 
of the great river of the West. They resolved 
to take possession in the name of the Grand 
Monarch. Father Marquette, a missionary from 
the Society of Jesus in Paris, had spent seven 
years among the Indians of Canada. A man of 
sweet nature, profound earnestness, and indom- 
itable courage, his converts multiplied, and his 
very name invited them. It had long been his 
dream and hope to penetrate the unknown river 
and carry the story of Jesus to the savages of 
that strange region. 

To Marquette, and to a fur-gatherer named 
Joliet, a shrewd woodsman, half an Indian by 
long association, was the expedition confided. 
The great flotilla consisted of two open canoes ; 
the force, of tive sailors. ‘They lett Mackinaw 
on the 17th of May, sailed from Green Bay up 
the Fox River, carried their boats across coun- 
try to the Wisconsin, and floated down that tair 
stream to the Mississippi. On the 17th of June 
they entered the great river. Summer stillness 
and summer greenness and summer scents had 
adorned it for their coming. But, save these 
two birch-bark specks of civilization, it might 
have been the vast, primeval, empty world. 
For days and days they tloated down the strange, 
monotonous river, flowing ever in the same 
halt-mile-wide channel, between the same low 
banks of cotton-wood and rushes, through the 
same encompassing solitude. Now-and-then an 
Indian village hospitably entreated them, and 
the pious Marquette delayed a little to tell his 
good tidings of the life beyond this. On the 
17th of July they had passed the mouth of the 
Arkansas, had heard of Spanish occupation be- 
fore, had found that the great river emptied into 
the Mexican Gulf, and not into the Pacific, as 
they had believed, and, lest peradventure they 
might fall into the hands of the Spanish, set 
their faces homeward. In September they 
reached Green Bay again, having sailed twenty- 
tive hundred miles in open boats through an un- 
known wilderness. Marquette returned to the 
Kaskaskia Indians, a year afterward, and cele- 
brated Easter with them. But the flame of his 
spirit had burned out his slight body. His rude 
lite and the strain of adventure had developed a 
mortal illness. He tried to go back to his be- 
loved mission at Mackinaw, but died, a young 
man still, on the little river that bears his name. 
Joliet lived for many years, and was honorably 
remembered. But Marquette’ was the strong 
spirit of the occasion, the real explorer of the 
Mississippi, and, after De Soto, the first Eu- 
ropean who beheld it. 

The end men propose to themselves is seldom 
the end they reach. God works through them 
and plans over them. Marquette meant the 
Christianization of a handful of savages and the 
aggrandisement of his king. He opened the 
way to the gigantic commerce of half a conti- 
nent. The nations which seized America meant 
the harnessing to their chariot-wheels of the 
mightiest captive ever chained. ‘They prepared 
the soil for the growth of an independent people, 
greater than any people of the past. But though 
that is our destiny, let us not be deceived. It 
is not the greatness of numbers, but of quality, 
which alone can occupy this splendid New 
World. It is not advancement only, but ad- 
vancement in the spirit of nobleness, which is 
real progress. We must go, as Marquette went, 
eager for knowledge, for discovery, even for 
new and better material gain, on the one hand, 
but, on the other, not less eager for truth, for 
freedom, for justice, for the helping of every 
man we meet. And if the monument to this 
simple priest, who never dreamed of worldly 
honors, shall keep this thonght in the mind ot 
a nation not too prone to translate the doctrine 
of manifest destiny into spiritual conquest, 
that monument may well be builded. — Christian 
Union. 


Fifth. The pros 
surpassed in any place sround Boston. 

Sith. The domain borders on the Railroad nearly 
amile and a halt consequently no part is very far 
away; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station. 

Seventh, Trains run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen each way. 3 

Eighth. The Adams Academy, Prof. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has just been opened, and is designed to be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of aimile from Wollaston, and is free to the resident 
children of the town. 

Ninth. Itis only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of so many trains, both Sabbath and 
Week days, that one can easily attend lectures and 
religious services in Boston. day and evening, with 
more convenience and less time than ir any ps 
of Boston itself. Pee en 

Tenth. The Old Colony R. R. Co. gives a FREE 
PASS FOR THREE YEARS to and trom Boston, to 
every one Who buys or builds a house and becomes & 
resident there. 

Office of the Company, No. % State Street, 
Boston. 


GEO. F. PINKHAM, GENERAL AGENT. 
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Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


get a chance They prevent strangers from 
ery, of all sorts. may3 


taking a part by springing to their feet at the 
first vacancy. ‘These men utter the same 
prayer, say the same talk, week out and week 
in, and make the audience positively shiver 
when they come to their feet. They have been 
counseled and warned ; , but ‘bray them in a mor- 
tar with a pestle” and they will talk still. A 
daily prayer-meeting is held every afternoon at 
the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. These professional talkers are on 
hand. But the energetic young men who con- 
trol that institution give them to understand 
that they cannot consuine the time nor wear out 
the patience of the saints. They settle on a 
new church with a peculiar gusto. ‘The pas- 
tors, both through the press and in private con- 
ference, are asking if there is any deliverance 
from this annoyance. ‘Who shall deliver us,” 
they say, ‘trom this calamity ?” 


much as it does upon this, let us glance very 
cursorily at the strong points that have been 
made by the prosecution. 

The true Roger Tichborne was in the army, 
in a dragoon regiment known as the Carbineers, 
in which he served for three or four years. 
Twelve officers of this regiment and fourteen 
privates, who knew Roger during his period ot 
service, have sworn most emphatically that the 
defendant is not the officer they knew, that he 
(the defendant) did not know them when they 
presented themselves to his notice, or even ad- 
dressed him and accosted him, and that the 
“claimant” used all manner of subterfuges and 
dodges to prevent meetings taking place which 
would have certainly served to identify him. 
Then there is that outrageous circumstance of 
the ‘sealed packet,” which I tell in my own 
way. Young Roger Tichborne was exceedingly 
attached to his cousin, a Miss Kate Doughty, 
and that feeling was reciprocated on the part of 
the young lady. The parents of both, owing 
to the close degree of relationship existing be- 
tween the two—they were first cousins—were 
against the match, but it was an understanding 
that, if the feelings of Roger towards his cousin 
were unaltered when he came back from his 
travels, at the end of three years, then it was 
just possible the marriage of the two—if the 
church allowed it—might not be prohibited. 
Roger, upon this, wrote a confidential commu- 
nication, which he deposited with his agent, Mr. 
Gosford, somewhat in these terms: ‘If, at the 
end of three years, | marry my cousin Kate 
Doughty, f will build a chapel and dedicate it 
to the Virgin Mary as a thank-offering for the 
protection she has thrown around us,” etc. 
This communication was sealed, after its con- 
tents had been made known to Mr. Gostord, 
and deposited with him. The *‘claimant” swore 
that this ‘tsealed packet” contained instructions 
relating to a most odious charge he brings 
against Kate Doughty, now Lady Radcliffe. He 
swore “before. God” in court on the last trial 
that be had seduced Kate Doughty, and that the 
“instructions” to Mr. Gosford were to be atten- 
tive to the lady should she prove encetute, and 
to provide her with all necessaries and one of 
the smaller estates belonging to Roger until his 
return, when he would marry her. Now let us 
see how this has been disproved. First of all, 
Mr. Gosford happens to have taken his wife into 
his confidence, which he ought not to have done, 
by the way, as a man of business; but it is lucky 
that in this instance he did so, and she, good 
lady, swears most positively to the contents of 
the ‘‘sealed packet,” which, I might state, were 
unfortunately destroyed after the real Roger’s 
loss in the Bella. Next, the “claimant” lays 
the scene of the seduction at Tichborne, in July 
or August, 1852; but the letters of the real 
Roger, all through, prove that he never was at 
Tichborne after the 22d of June, and that then 
he was there fur two or three days only, with a 
house full of company, having not been at the 
place previously since February, when he was 
there also only for a few days on the occasion 
of a dangerous illness ot his uncle. The 
claimant” would have the world believe that 
he seduced a lady whom, by his own showing, 
he had simply professed an attachment tor but 
atew months previous to the last time of his 
meeting her, after having seen her but a few 
moments alone on only three separate occa- 
sions. So much tor the ‘* sealed-packet ” part 
of the evidence. 

Now let us take, although properly it does 
not come in this turn, a piece of the Orton evi- 
dence. [should like to know whether ever in 
the history of woman it has been known for 
woman to forget the features or the appearance 
of a man she has, at one time of her lite, been 
“engaged” to, or, as we in England among the 
lower crust of society term it, ‘keeping com- 
pany” with? T[ say L should like to know 
whether ever in the history of woman this has 
been known to be the case? Miss Mary Ann 
Loder—*'a lady of not unprepossessing appear- 
ance,” as the London papers prettily put ‘t— 
was keeping company with a young and enter- 
prising butcher, down in Wapping, named 
Arthur Orton, or, as the facetious children of 
the neighborhood, on aceount of his great bulk, 
would call him, **Bullocky Orton.” Miss Mary 
Ann Loder has sworn that the claimant is that 
self-same Bullocky Orton, one time. her tender 
lover. Then there another little item of 
woman's evidence which LT should like to see 
how the claimant's Counsel is going to get over. 

VYomen of a certain class, which I snall call 
the London lodging-house keeper class, are 
proverbially untorgiving, that is to say, where 
little outstanding accounts remain unsettled. 
Now, Mr. Arthur Orton, the butcher of Wap- 
pingJtook a letter of introduction with him trom 
his friends at the last-named place to a certain 
Mrs. Mina Jury, in Hobart ‘Town, of the class 
above mentioned. Mr. Arthur Orton staved 
with Mrs. Mina Jury. He ate of the good 
things her home provided; he drank of the best. 
But, alas! alas! tor Bullocky Orton, He bor- 
rowed money of good Mrs. Jury’s husband, gave 
him a note for itand ran away without returning 
it. Mrs. Mina Jury never forgave this cruel 
injury. She came to London on purpose to 
identify the *claimant” as the man who bor- 
rowed the money from Mr. Jury; as the man 
who ate and drank for weeks together at her 
house; as the man who presented to hera letter 
of introduction from Wapping (produced in 
court); as none other, in fact, than a man whom 
she had known ‘only too well” as Arthur Orton. 
It will be satistactory to know how Dr. Kenealy, 
Q. C., intends to get rid of this piece of evidence. 

Then twelve priests from Stonyhurst, six of 
them priests of the Roman Catholic church, 
who were the real Roger’s tutors and preceptors, 
two of them laymen and fellow-stadents, who 
knew him there, have given evidence testitving 
to their tirm belict that the defendant was never 
there. The other day [walked into the classical 
school of my own alma mater, where, eighteen 
vears ago, [ had sat, a small boy of thirteen, a 
puvil. Wandering about I caught sight of a 
gentleman inacademic eap and gown. — | walked 
upto him atomee. ‘lsat under vou, sir,” said 
I, “nearly two vears, in 1854-55." The gen- 
tleman in the acad@mic cap and gown recog- 
nized me at once, asked me many questions 
about certain things which had taken place in 
those vears, recalled) to my memory certain 
other things which [ had forgotten concerning 
a mutual friend. Yet this geathkeman, since 
those years, must have had before him, in round 
numbers, one thousand new pupils. [ maintain 
that itis almost impossible fora man to forget 
‘is school days, or for a master entirely to tor- 
get his pupil. The *claimant™ not only forgets 
every material facet concerning his pupilage at 
Stonyhurst, but the masters all—six of them— 
entirely forget him. “Then it has been proved 
that Roger Tichborne, the real, was on specially 
affectionate terms with all his relatives and 
friends, old and young. One would have 
thought that the very tirst thing he would have 
done. after an absence trom England of some 
years would have been to go and shake hands 
with an old friend or two. Instead of which, 
the Roger betore the court ot Queen's Bench, 
immediately he sets foot in England, goes down 
to Wapping to see the friends of a man of casual 
Australian acquaintance, to whom he brings a 
message. Buthere he is again contronted by wit- 
nesses who swear that his inquiries in Wapping 
after the Orton family, his evident familiarity each the same instruction and the same blessing. 
with them, and his features and voice, caused | cannot forget those who are denied the ben- 
him at once to be recognized as a member of efit of a vacation—the very poor, the sick, the 
their tamily. Two witnesses swear that they | home-tied. For them the same weary round of 
so recognized him, and challenged him as an toil, and pain, and care, to irhish Us glut ee: 
Orton on that very occasion. These in brief! jer-time brings no cessation! God help them! 
are Te strong points made by the prosecution, Man pity them! Yet none knoweth how sub- 
Se ae ee ace ds embarrass. | tile, penetrating and universal are the minis- 

ee ee pesnacntlce ore Pat How the | tries of nature; she forgets none of her chil- 

Ast am. outside the jurisdiction of my Lord | ec nae ~ a ee ees 
Chief-Justice Cockburn, I may perhaps be per- st a - ssa es etic mare cae 
mitted to express an opinion on this sohbiniaine| ‘es ee on ee en ee 
trial. I have given the greatest attention to a — pacts small measure, it may be, 
the case throughout; indeed, I have studied the | ons; perceptible. And unenvied the enjoy- 

z : Se cae © | ment, incomplete the happiness, of all the more 
evidence produced, bit by bit, as carefully as it| favored wh i 
could be studied, and I have tried, but in vai “too oe re 

’ ’ in van, | these less fortunate !—Jndez. 
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Bathing Suits and Caps. 
and others deser 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


[INCORPORATED IN Is2.] 
J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS, 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 


Boy's Siilor Suits for the Seashore. 
Our triends wer 


Ladies’ Bathing Suits and Bathing Shoes. 
Cambridge, whicd 


Tue Mowers.--(By Myron B. Benton. )— 
The sunburnt mowers are in the swath— 
Swing, swing, swing! 
The towering lilies loth, 
Tremble and totter and fall; 
The meadow-rue 
Dashes its tassels of golden dew ; 
And the keen blade sweeps o’er all— 
Swing, swing, swing! 
The flowers, the berries, the plumed grass, 
Fall in a smothered mass ; 
Hastens away the buttertly ; 
With half their burden the brown bees hie ; 
And the meadow-lark shrieks distrest, 
And leaves the poor younglings all in the nest. 
‘Totters the Jacob’s-ladder tall, 
And sadly nod 
The royal crowns of the golden-rod— 
The keen blade moweth all! 
Anon, the chiming whetstones ring— 
Ting-a-ling ! ting-a-ling ! 
And the mower ‘now 
Pauses and wipes his beaded brow. 
A moment he seans the fleckless sky, 
A moment—the fish-hawk soaring high, 
And watches the swallows dip and dive 
A-near and far; 
They whisk and glimmer and chatter and strive ; 
What do they gossip together ? 
Cunning fellows they are— 
Wise prophets to hive ; 
“Higher or lower they circle and skim— 
Fair or foul to-morrow’s hay-weather !” 
Tallest primroses or loftiest daisies 
Not a steel-blue feather 
Of slim wing grazes! 
“Kear not! fear not!” cry the swallows. 
Each mower tightens his snath-ring’s wedge, 
And his tinger daintily follows 
The long blade’s tickle-edge ; 
Softly the whetstone’s last touches ring— 
Ting-a-ling ! ting-a-ling ! 
‘*Perchance the swallows, that flit in their glee, 
Of tu-murrow’s weather know little as we,” panion for Excursionists. 
Says Farmer Russet; *‘ "tis hidden in shower Pullman Parlor-Cars between Boston and FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
Or sunshine; to-morrow we do not own; Saratoga. Chairs Secured at this Office. &g~ For sale by Bankers and Brokers generally . 


‘To-day is ours alone. : - 
Not a twinkle we'll waste of the golden hour. Line Office, 82 Washington St., Boston. 5 
Grasp tightly the nibs—give heel and give toe, C, A, PAXON, General Agent. SANFORD’S 


Lay a goodly swath shaved smooth and low! 
Prime is the day— 
Swing, swing, swing!” a 
(Farmer Russet is aged and gray— 
Gray as the frost, but fresh as the spring ; 
Straight is he 
INSTANTLY RELIEVES CHOLERA MORBUS, 
CRAMPS, PAINS. DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY, 
and is adelicious Summer beverage. [tis prepared 
trom the é(rve Jamaica Ginger, combined with choice 
aromatics and genuine French Brandy, and is the 
largest, cheapest aml best. 


As a balsam-tree, 
10 Will be paid tora bottle of any ether Ginger 
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THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSEs, 
$456,368.25, in Full, 


AND WITH THEIR 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 
now (as heretofore) ready to insure 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDs, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon as practicable and the protits of business will 
allow. 


Also a Fresh stock of the celebrated } \ 
argeust boat. that 
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Vacations. 
—.- 
BY REV. A. W. STEVENS. 

Annual vacations appear to have become an 
established institution with our American peo- 
ple, and for one I am heartily glad of it. [ re- 
joice in this custom because [ believe it to be in 
the interest of human nature and of natural re- 
ligion. 

Our American people, as a general thing, are 
over-worked—many from necessity, and many 
more under the spur of an ambition which real- 
ly does them very little credit. American 
nerves and energies are kept at a painful ten- 
sion, because American life is under the higt- 
pressure system which our business, political, 
and even religious customs so generally induce. 
We are a rapid people, and a hasty ; we under- 
take iarge enterprises and drive them through 
to quick completion—as a consequence often 
having to undo our work, suffering great loss 
perhaps through its slight and inadequate per- 
formance. We never let a chance to improve 
ourselves materially slip by, but keep the iron 
of opportunity red-hot with constant pounding. 
There is very littke in the American tempera- 
ment that is lazy or lethargic, but on the con- 
trary much that is sanguine, nervous, enter- 
prising and excitable. The popuiar theory 
amongst us is that both wealth and religion are 
to be got by instantaneous conversion—in the 
one case from indigence to fortune, and in the 
other trom sinfulness to saintliness. The re- 
sult is that we are satisfied with nothing that is 
not fast, that does not rush towards success both 
on the high-road to temporal and to eternal 
gain; the result is that, trom September to 
June, we keep the fires of our energy and zeal 
roaring through all our countless enterprises to 
convert dollars and souls, and to secure splen- 
did acquisitions here and hereafter. 

And now what a blessing and a relief it is 
that this season of our annual vacations is to 
atford our people a little relaxation and rest 
from their labors; a little ceasing from secular 
and sectarian toil and competition; a little es- 
caping from noisy streets, unclean alleys, 
crowded stores, stifling offices, hot work-shops, 
steaming kitchens, corrupt caucuses, fanatical 
conventions, excited prayer-meetings, and a 
fleeing to the green fields and beside the still 
waters of the calm country, an exodus down by 
the deep, cool sea, or up to the grand and 
peaceful mountains! How did our hurried and 
anxious American people ever consent to the 
fashion of vacations’ The fashion—there’s 
the secret of it! Asa people we are no more 
slaves to ambition than to fashion. Vacations 
are now ‘‘the fashion,” and so everybody has 
one. For once I bless ‘‘the fashion,” and re- 
joice that all men follow it. [t is an unspeaka- 
ble gain to turn our people face about from 
scenes of drudgery, painful sacrifice, heated 
strifes, mercenary ambitions, political and eccle- 
siastical campaigns, and send them home to 
nature, to look into her mild eye and be led by 
her gentle hand, to isten to her wise counsels 
that enjoin calmness of temper, sweetness of 
spirit, sincerity of purpose; to give them time 
to rest and re-possess themselves, and get bet- 
ter relations to what is right and what is true. 
I only wish that all who take vacations would 
enter upon them intelligently and wisely; that 
they would forget that vacations are ‘‘tashiona- 
ble,” and remember only that they are sensible, 
pleasant and useful; and they would leave all 
style behind except that which is simple and 
tasteful—every artifice also, and every ambi- 
tion, all fret and worry, all haste and noise; 
everythin&, in short, that hinders the free, glad, 
natural play of body, mind and spirit. Go 
home to nature—dear old mother of us all!— 
penitent for wrong and folly, with confiding, 
simple hearts, souls sensitive to beauty and 
warm with love, minds reverent and aspiring! 
Entered upon in this way, vacations cannot 
fail to greatly bless and improve all who are so 
fortunate as to have them. It is impossible for 
the frivolous, the vain and the sordid to stand 
in the presence of the holy, mysterious moun- 
tains, to wander by day and dream by night 
within sound of the murmuring, infinite sea, 
without losing somewhat of their frivolity, van- 
ity and sordidness; without being suffused with 
a healthier glow of body and mind, gaining a 
deeper serenity of spirit, a higher, nobler aim 
and purpose. The beautiful country has influ- 
ences to impart and lessons to teach to the un- 
harnessed and treed minds of men and women 
which are a wholesome and needed corrective 
of the life of towns and cities. It woos from 
what distracts, excites and irritates, and bathes 
ina healing calm and soothing resttulness. 

Such an experience also promotes a_ better 
and purer religion. The retigion of nature of 
course is natural. The religion of cities is apt 
to be artificial and superficial. The church is 
nervous and ambitious like the world. Each 
sect of itschemes and plots through three-quar- 
ters of the year to ensnare proselytes. . The 
“saving of souls” is an enterprising Jusiness, 
carried on by tremendous ecclesiastical machin- 
ery, rushed through under the ‘‘revival” system. 
lhe air of the churches is hot and stifling, 
where breaths are drawn under intense excite- 
ment and passion; the atmosphere there is 
thick and murky, and through it men see the 
truth with obstructed and distorted vision. Now 
let the churches be emptied and closed—as they 
largely are at this season—and the members be 
poured out into the country, sent to school to 
nature, wrested from sectarian wiles and mach- 
inations, lett to worship unrestricted and free 
on the altars reared only by divine hands, made 
sumewhat to forget the human distinction be- 
tween days by perceiving that nature’s “holy 
time” is perpetual—let all this occur, and what 
a gain is made tor natural religion over ecclesi- : 
jastical, which shall be not only temporary but **So you think I ought to be 

somehow permanent! Surely, if the churches | Quite ashamed of this ‘poor me’ 
were wiser for their own interests, they would Who bewails his lazy lot, 
| not suffer their members so long to escape from And to besten 1s tring Suk? 

their mechanical drill to learn religion of na- Pink-sunbonnet gives a nod, 
'ture, but would keep their sheep and lambs Cracks a fresh new glistening pod, 
folded and shepherded all the year round. Na- Which exploding seems to say, 
! ture does not Know an “‘intidel” trom a *‘believ- Answering for her, boldly, **Yea.” 
er.” but invites both to her board, and gives to 
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Sealed Proposals will be received at City Hall till 
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Committee reserve the right to rejeet any proposal. 
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ea oes FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
REAL ESTATE, 679 Washington Street. 
jun7tt WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 
No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. | ; pkey : 
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ten cents. 
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He leads the row with his merry scythe). 
“Come, boys! strike up the old song 

Samples free. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents, 
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And let the woods ring 
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; PHE AMERICAN 
For haycocks smelling of clover and thyme ; dressed to JAMES POWER, 
july26  2t Chairman Committee on Sewers. : ! 
GINGER ALE! 


(Swing all together), 
July is just in the nick of time! Bray 
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(Chorus. ) ) 

Oh, we will make hay now while the sunshines; | TO THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON.---AUDI- 
We'll waste not a golden minute! TOW’S REPORTS FOR DISTRIBUTION, 
The blue arch to-day no storm-shadow lines. 
We ll waste not a minute, 
For the west wind is fair ; 
Oh, the hay-day is rare! 
The sky is without a brown cloud in it! 
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136 Washington Street, 
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July is just in the nick of time! 
(Hay-weather, hay-weather) ; 
The midsummer month is the golden prime 
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selves on the piazza 


MISCELLANY. 
Put FLowers on Your Tasie.—Set flowers 
on your table, a whole nosegay if you can get it, 
or but two or three, or a single flower, a rose a 
pink, a daisy. Bring a few daisies or butter- 
cups from your last field work, and keep them 
alive in a little water; preserve but a bunch of 
clover, or a handful of flowering grass. one of 
the most clegant of mature’s productions, and 
you have something on your table to remind you 
of God’s creation, and give you a link with the 
poéts that have done it most honor. Puta rose, 
or a lily or a violet on your table, and you and 
Lord Bacon have a custom, for this great and 
wise man was ip the habit of having flowers in 
seajon set upon his table, we believe morning, 
noon and night; that is to say, at all his meals, 
seeing that they were growing all day. Now 
here isa fashion that will last you forever, if 
you please—never change with silks and velvets 
and silver forks, nor dependent on the caprice 
of some fine lady or gentleman who have noth- 
ing but caprice and changes to give them im- 
portance and a sensation. Flowers on the 
morning table are especially suited to them. 
They look like the happy wakening of the crea- 
tion; they bring the perfume of the breath of 
nature into your room; they seem the repre- 
sentative and embudiment of the very smile of 
your home, the graces of good to-morrow; 
proofs that some intellectual beauties are in 
ourselves, or those about us; some aurora (if 
we are so lucky as to have such a companion), 
helping to strew our life with sweetness, or in 
ourselyes some masculine wilderness not un- 
worthy to possess such a companion or unlikely 
to gain her.—Leigh Hunt. 2 
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AUDITOR'S OFFICE, CITY H itr. ¢ ee 
July 21, 1s73. 5 
Printed copies of the Annual Report of the Auditor 
of Accounts of the receipts and expenditures of the 
City of Boston and County of suffolk for the tinancial 
year 1872-73, ete... can be obtained by the citizens at 
the Auditor's Office, City Hall, and at the several 
Police Station Houses. ALFRED T. TURNER, 
july26 St Auditor of Accounts. 
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June is too carly for richest hay 

(Fair weather, fair weather) ; 

The corn stretches taller the livelong day, 
But grass is ever too sappy to lay 

(Clip all together) ; 

June is too early for richest hay. 

August's a month that too far goes by 

(Late weather, late weather) ; 
Grasshoppers are chipper and kick too high, 
And grass, that’s standing, is fodder scorched 
dry 
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No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 
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BOSTON WATER WORKS.--- TO CONX- 
TRACTORS. 


Boston, July 25, Is73. 
Sealed Proposals, indorsed ‘Proposals for exca- 
vating a Tunnel and building a portion of a Conduit 
in the town of Newton,” will be received at the office 
of the Cochituate Water Board, City Hall, Boston, 
until 12 o’clock M. of THURSDAY, the seventh day 
of August, 1873, at which time they will be publicly 
opened and read. 
The work to commence within ten days of the 
award of the contract, and tobe continued with reg- 
ularity until the contract is completed. 
Each proposal must be accompanied by a written 
bond, of the amount of ten thousand dollars, duly 
stamped, of a respectable person, giving his place of 
business or residence, and conditioned for the faith- 
ful execution of the contract within the time required 
by the advertisemeat in case the proposal be ac- 
cepted. 
The engineer's estimate of work to be done, and by 
which the bids will be canvassed, are as follows :— 
(a.) 4660 lineal feet of tunnel excavation, with a 
sectional area of at least elghty-seven (57) square 
feet. 
(b.) 4200 cubic yards of rock excayution in open 
trench. 
¢.) 2500 cubic yards of earth excavation in open 
trench, 
(d.) 20 eubie 
trench. 
(e.) 500 cubie yards of brick masonry in tunnel. 
(f.) 260 cubic yards of rubble-stone masonry in 
open trench. 
(g-) 900 cubie yards of rubble-stone masonrye in 
tunnel. 
(h.) 380 cubie yards 
(i.) 20 syuare yards of stone paving. 
These quantities are to be considered as only ap- 
proximative, and the Water Board, therefure, ex- 
pressly reserves the right of increasing or climinish- 
ng the same,as may be deemed necessary by its 
Engineer. 
The amount o1 security required is one hundred 
thousand dollars. 
Plans can be examined. and specifications and 
blank forms for proposals obtained. at the office of 
the City Engineer, City Hall, Boston. 
The Water Board reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids, should it deem it to be for the interest of 
the City of Boston so todo. JOHN A. HAVEN, 
july26 2t President Coclutuate Water Board. 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, 


in the absenee 
cine ace out” for us, about the 
to suit purchasers. oo shaattbe oclaal 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &e. 
ALES, London PORTER. 
tebls 


(Pull all together) ; Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 
August’s a month that too far goes by. were walking up and 
July is just in the nick of time! sn 
(Best weather, best weather) ; 

The midsummer month is the golden prime 
For haycocks smelling of clover and thyme ; 
(Strike all together), 

July is just in the nick of time! 

Still hiss the scythes ! 

Shudder the grasses’ defenseless blades— 

The lily-throng writhes ; 

And, as a phalanx of wild-geese streams 
Where the shore of April’s cloud-land gleams 
On their dizzy way in serried grades— 

Wing on wing, wing on wing— 

The mowers, each a step in advance 

Of his fellow, time their stroke with a glance 
Of swerveless force ; 

And far through the meadow leads their course ; 
Swing, swing, swing! 


. r : - > a 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, Puslish aad: Scotch 


Old Medford RUM, tine CIGARS. tf 


> standing im groups 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 

CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our Work is made trom thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, snd our feild ie= ire unsur 
passed for the production of first class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purehasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our lirge and 
superior assortment betore making their selection~. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


or concerning new «© 


girls were having a 1 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 
No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. . 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN, 1, 1573, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 


quet, and altogether 
place was anything b 
In due time we were t 
who cot 
Hlouse, fo 
luxuries, cleanliness 


the landlords, 
wher we 
upon the bay and the 
beds were not the softe 
julyS . ; 

: room in its exceeding 


STREET, i 2 our boarding-school ¢ 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’s AND COFFIN’s—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


In the market. 


SHELLING PrEas.— 
27 SUDBURY 


Pink-sunbonnet hanging down 
O’er a fair face half a trown; 
Basket tipped upon her knees— 
Maiden busy shelling peas. 
Looking o'er the garden wall, 
Youthful tigure straight and tall, 
Lounges with a careless grace, 
Straw hat pushed off sunny face— 
And a pair of lazy eyes 

Look with cool and calm surprise 
On the fingers plump and white— 
Shelling peas with all their might. 


yards of brick inasonry in open 
and constant out-of-d 


Facrory AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
have 


HUGH FLOOD, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


julys-3in paymentof premium where parties have paid alleash 
place a welcom 


Distributions Annually. 
went on board the yacl 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws ; : 
phe Listening to the lively 


Tue Frrst American FiaG. — Miss Sarah 

Smith Stafford of this city has now her posses- of Massachusetts (see Statute of April 10, [s61), to the 
sion the first star-sp#ngled banner ever made. 
Old, faded and torf, it is still in a good state of 
preservation, differing from those of the present 
day only in having twelve instead of thirteen 
stars upon the blue field, there being but twelve 
contederate States at the time it was put together. 
It was made by the ladies of the old Swedish 
ehurch ot Philadelphia, assisted by John Brown, 
Esq., secretary of the United States marine com- 
mittee. The presentation of the flag was made 
to John Paul Jones by Misses Mary and Sarah 
Austin, the latter of whom afterward became'the 
wite of Commodore Barry. Paul Jones hoisted 
iton the Bon Homme Richard, and on the 23d 
of September, 1770, the engagement took place 
between her and the Serapis and Countess of 
Searborough. During the fight—one of the 
tiercest ever known—when the Bon Homme 
Richard and Serapis were lashed together, the 
flag was cut down by a British ofticer, Tenion 
B. Stafford (the father of Miss Stafford) caught 
it up and nailed it to a mast. The officer made 
a tremendous sweep with his saber, cutting in 
two the left shoulder of Stafford, felling him to 
the deck. This wound, owing to unskillful 
treatment, reopened many years afterward, 
causing Lieut. Stafford the most intense suffer- 


At Wholesale or Ketail by gathered in that little ¢ 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
5Si and S88 Washington corner 


Place. 


of concrete Work. 

extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 

: : lic ~sued by this Company, will continue in 

N ( DP». + 2e Stree Policy. issued by J 
No, 19 Province Street, torce alter the annual cash payment of premium has 

Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work | ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio, 


promptly and in the best style. lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
—— are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 


they had seen and tl 
of Dix tures, who would not 


junel4 


street, 


boy again! pleasan 





by old and young, th 
the 
earned this recreation, 

“eA 
one young friend; ‘an 


= none so much as 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


oe RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, J APANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


Bg A specialty made of signs and Decorations, working of the law referred to above. 
ml 


ut PAYMENTS IN CASH. great many 


“Such a busy little bee 

Puts to shame poor thriftless me!” 
And a yawn, half-made, half-real, 
To these words give sign and seal! 


june2zs 
it, but they have the ng 


“Good! 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin | 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINEN( E so long acknow “| 
edged, but are constantly eee in me pny yd | 
MATION in which they have always been he | 
oo MORREM TNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 

ADJUSTMENT. the STERLING |¢ 

LATERIALS. the DURABILITY | 


the visitors.’ 
then the thought =pran 

like little children, ye 
What more lik 
of 





Pink-sunbonnet nods assent, 
Fingers give the pods a rent, 
As though saying, **Were these you 


I'd soon show you what I'd do! 











Paymens. 


° 
augl2-3m 


t Payments. 





CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Head of Plymouth Beach, Plymouth, Mass. 
Inaugurated July 4, 1873, by the late proprietor. 

JOHN L. TUCKER, 

Will be continued under the mapagement of the un- 
dersigned. who will maintain its character as a fir-t- | the : 
class summer resort. Gas and all the conveniences | CURACY of their 
of the metropolitan hotels. Immense covered pi QUALITY ot their » the manutae- 
azzas surrounding the entire house, affording an un- | of every part. the lonz ex} hieh ar . constantly 
interrupted promenade and protection in all sorts of | turers and the A gl ag te ee LESS. eg REI [A-| 
weather. Ocean and inland view of unsurpassed’ being made by them, Sage the. REASONABLE 
grandeur and loveliness. Facilities for hunting, | BILITY of their Ww ARRA T, the RE. x. ease? a nee ie s 
boating and fishing nowhere excelled in New Eng- | PRICES at which they are SOLD, Policies 1=sued to the amount of 
land. °, ; 

Purchase through tickets (at reduced rates), which FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO, —— sg a C. BLUE 

j ’ life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. anid ‘one 
. ” ; ton. 
2 Milk Street (OLD SOUTH BLOCK , Bos 


includes fares by Clifford House coaches. always at 
station on arrival of trains leaving Old Colony Depot twenty-ninth z : cee 3 
SREELAND,HARDING&LOOMIS, @& 
FAIRBANKS & CO., | 
311 Broadway, New York. 
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1 Payment, 


| 6 Payments, 


3 Payments. 
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Innocent 














When insured. 


Years 
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glorious sunset betwee 


B EARD, MOULTUN &CQ. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DE ALEKS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 CHauncy STREET, 
Boston. _ 


C. C, MOULTON, 
E, F. MILLER. 
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as we rowed around th 
Ww 


amethyst cluuds, and 
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verience of 
day's experiences. 


| a6 oc te ee 
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oo a 
40 40 


crowned the mountain 
the 
every side, after whic! 
broken excepting by th 
oars and the waves das 
The next morning tl 
to where we should go 
fur the short time we 
We must do in twelve h 
many days for. So, we 
points of interest: “Gr 
port Mountain,” ‘Gre 
Head,” “The Ovens,” **§ 


sunset guns cchoe 


Lazy eyes dart a quick look, cae 

Naught but silence will they brook; nF Ze 
Bending closer they peer down 

“Neath the bonnet’s clumsy crown. 

“I would toil and strive each hour, 
Working with a will and power, 

Had I aught to work hard for— 

Some sweet bright reward in store.” 
Pink-sunbonnet laughs out now. 

And the face is all aglow, 

As she answers, pointing down 

To her basket with a frown— 

‘Lots of shell and iittle peas ; 

Words are well and sometimes please ; 
But words are shell—its fruit we need; 
Talk is easy—prove by deed !” 

Quick the lazy eyes flash fire, 

And their owner bends down nigher, 


= 


on a single 
This Company is now entering upon its 


year, and has at risk 


$66,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details ot the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 

| JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. MoRLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
jaly5 


ing during the late Y his life at 8 A.M. 2.30, 3.50 and 5 P.M. 
a cine Ag atthe: oe Peg hen the Refer to Harvey D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 

CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 

511 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Bon Homme Richard wae sinking the flag was | from whom further information may be obtained. 
seized by one of the sailors and transferred by | July26 2m J.P. PLUMER, Manager. 
Paul Jones to the American ship ot war Alliance, | —————————— ne 
where it remained until the close of thewar. The HAS ALL THE NEWS! != WINSLOW HERRICK, 
£ : F. H. WILLIAMS, 
JOHN HAMILTON, 
6m 


vessel was then sold to Robert Morris, the finan- THE 


aie? and a: pee 3 refitted as a mer- 
chantman for the East India trade. The secre- SUNDAY TIMES 
fe 

FOR FIVE CENTS. 


tary of the United States marine committee 
Distributed by carriers in town. Office 


wrote to Licutenant James B. Stafford that the 
committee, with the advice of Commodore John 

12 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 

jy 


a = june] 
J. H. FREELAND, 
L. L. HARDING, 


Sitas W. Loomis, 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 





J.W. ‘WRIGHT, Actuary. 





Agents wanted! Allclasses of 
of either sex, young or old 
for usin their spare mo- 
at anything else. Partic_ 
Portland, Me 





may3 
THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 

W MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
to the superior 920 hood 
5 to $20 per day! ; 
> rorking people. 34 Cuauncy STREET, Boston. 
| make more money at work C. V. WHITTEN, ‘A. S. YOUNG, 
or all the time, taan ra} mchl-6m 
Address G. Stinson &90., 


{Invites the attention of the publie 
| quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 

i pictures combine some of the latest improvemements | aoa 

ju French and German Photography, and are — ments, Or 

tf |to be equal to anything produced in the city. aug2 ulars . 





Barry, had decided to present him wi 

medicine-chest and a Lower musket" belostae? 
to the Alliance, in consideration of his ie 
in nailing up the flag when it had been cut down 
by a British officer, during the action between 








MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
H. 8. BURDETT, e. c. 














